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More About P. D. 


tae work of our Printing Department, in setting up 
and press-proving thousands of advertisements every 
year, is a phase of service that we consider important 
and unique. 








All copy is presented to our clients in proof form as a 
distinct part of our service; therefore, no charge for com- 
position or presswork on advertisements placed by us is 
ever presented to them. 


Our Printing Department produces, day after day, week 
after week, an average of about fifty advertisements. Such 
avolume of daily composition requires an immense supply 
of type and, we are frank to say, we do not believe that 
there is a job printing office in the country with a greater 
variety of type faces or weight of metal in constant use. 


In many cases advertisements are set up months in ad- 
vance of actual use. As a-result, we have standing at all 
times between three thousand and three thousand five 
hundred advertiséments of all kinds and sizes, from three- 
line rate-makers to newspaper double-spreads. 


_ Yet this is but one of the items of service that Adver- 
tising Headquarters renders. 
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ANSWERS To ADVERTISERS 













Is it advisable for an advertiser to 
request competing agencies to submit pre- 
liminary plans? 














. . . diff 
If you are willing to give each group of J“ 
agency men two or three days of your J 
time at your place of business, Yes. - 
If you are unwilling to do this, No. + 
put 
No plan is likely to be worth anything | wy 
at all unless it is prefaced by close inside } 
study of the particular proposition. “f 
pla 
° 3 
Two or three days’ study will probably wr 
serve for a good preliminary plan—two a 
or three years may be required for a do 
good final plan. of 
his 
The advice of the FEDERAL Advertising | * 
Agency of New York and Chicago is | ®, 
expressed in their slogan as follows: “ 
[ 

“‘Put it up to men who know your market " 
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Getting the Abstract Idea Across 
in Advertising Copy 


Tastes and Odors, Though Indescribable, May Be Suggested in Several 
Ways 


By an Ex-Copy Man 


HE writing of advertising 
copy—good advertising copy— 
is just about the most intensely 
dificult branch of literary en- 
deavor. I know, because I main- 
tained a precarious perch on that 
branch myself for some years 
without falling off. I climbed 
down gracefully a few years ago, 
however, since when I have been 
a fairly steady contributor to the 
text pages of certain well-known 
publications. I have kept my in- 
terest in advertising, both as a 
writer and as a consumer of ad- 
vertised products, and as such my 
ideas about advertising copy may 
be worth setting down. All of 
which is by way of intimating, in 
plain terms, that the editor of 
Printers’ INK has asked me to 
write this and is paying me for 
doing it. f 
The darky preacher who could 
know the unknowable, do the un- 
doable, and unscrew the inscru- 
table had nothing on the writer 
of advertising copy. The latter 
individual is obliged every day of 
his life to describe the indescrib- 
able, and to do it in a few lines 
of type and a picture. Be it said 
to his credit that he succeeds 
often enough to make it worth 
somebody’s while to pay him his 
salary. 
_ Describe the tndascetbabtn? Yes, 
just that. Come on, you potent 
creators of best-sellers, and paint 
me a taste or an odor in fifty 
words (or five hundred for that 
matter)! Can you make my 
mouth water for the chocolates 


Table of Contents on page 118 


which Captain Fitz-Maurice laid 
in Beatrice’s lap? Can you make 
me believe that the subtle spell 
of the Orient, or the fragrance 
of an old-time rose garden can 
come forth from that bottle on 
your heroine’s dressing-table? 
Perhaps you can if your audience 
will sit while you play your over- 
ture, set your stage, roll up your 
curtain, and bring on your char- 
acters—but the advertiser’s audi- 
ence will not stay for prelim- 
inaries. You have the stage all 
to yourself, while he must share 
it with a dozen others, and must 
weave his spell in the droop of 
an eyelash. 

As a matter of fact, a taste or 
an odor can not be described at 
all. It can only he suggested; 
directly, by analogy, obliquely, or 
by connotation. There may be 
other ways, but if so I have not 
discovered them. The practical 
purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss some of the possibilities in 
those four modes of getting the 
abstract idea across. 


ABSTRACT IDEAS ARE TIRESOME 


The direct method need not de- 
tain us overlong. Adjectives and 
attributes are its chief materials. 
We all have seen instances in 
which a poor little Ford of a 
product has been loaded with ad- 
jectives enough to swamp a five- 
ton truck. Why is this method 
comparatively ineffective? Partly 
because it is the obvious method, 
and in consequence has_ been 
vastly overdone, but chiefly be- 
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cause your adjective is itself an 


abstraction. It needs the sub- 
stantive to give it any form what- 
ever, and when your substantive 
happens itself to be an abstract 
quality you get nowhere by com- 
bining the two. 

The higher you pile your ad- 
jectives, the more you intensify 
the abstract quality which you are 
trying to escape. The idea of 
your subject which was vague 
enough at first becomes more and 
more indefinite; the mind of the 
reader wearies very 
quickly and he turns 
to something else. 


There is nothing 
which will tire a 
reader so _ quickly 


and so conclusively 
as the presentation 
of abstract qualities. 
When the novelist 
wishes to give you 
a clear and compre- 
hensive understand- 
ing of one of his 
characters he does 
not devote seven- 
teen pages to ab- 
stract analysis. Not 
if he is wise, he 
doesn’t. Instead he 
tells what the char- 
acter in question 
said and did under 
certain circum- 
stances. You can 
form your own es- 
timate of the char- 
acter, and, further- 
more, you are inter- 
ested in the devel- 


the food Ouch 
Mochen and 
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Healthfulness 
The First Consideration 


housekeepers who 
do not accept mfenor bakung powders made from 
alum or phosphate as subsccutes 


ROYAL 


Address with the simple an- 
nouncement that Lincoln wrote it. 

I don’t mean to imply that ad- 
jectives are useless. They are 
extremely versatile and_ highly 
necessary parts of speech. You 
can’t write the English language 
without them any more than you 
can make good soup without seas- 
oning. But it should be borne 
in mind that it is the humble 
onion or the blithesome carrot or 
the juice of the beef which gives 
the soup its standing in the com- 
munity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, 
attempts to describe 
tastes and odors by 
the direct method 
are few and far be- 
tween — and are 
growing fewer. 

Here are a couple 
of examples from 
iP current advertising 

copy which are 

; worth comparing in 
the light of what 
has been said above. 
The one is an ad 
for Djer-Kiss Talc, 
which reads: 

“Talcum Powder, 
quite, quite pure. 
Talcum Powder, 
quite, quite French. 
Talcum Powder 
whose perfume is 
that of Djer-Kiss— 
the great creation 
of its great creator, 
Kerkoff. So fine 
and so refined. So 
| French!” 


for 


opment of the story, BAKIN Now by the time 
whereas otherwise POWDER | you have read that 
you would throw oe | rou have at least 
the book down with ee ae ets a definite 
lerived from grapes. ; : 
a yawn. Take any % impression of a pure, 
figure of history; *S=s = French talcum pow- 
Abraham Lincoln, DOES IT TASTE GOOD? IT der with a distinc- 
for example. Say en tive odor. The at- 
that he was _ tall, tributes are few 
homely, shrewd, magnanimous, enough and simple enough to 


high-minded, unselfish, devoted— 
use all the adjectives you can 
think of to describe his charac- 
teristics. What have you told the 
man who knows nothing of Lin- 
coln? His idea of the man is 
likely to be far less distinct than 
if you had read the Gettysburg 





avoid ,confusion. It is a pretty 
good example of the value of re- 
straint in the ise of adjectives. 
It “gets across” because it starts 
the imagination with the word 
“French,” and does not head it 
off again with some other quali- 
fying adjective. I’ll make that 
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110,000 Subscribers 
of $100,000 Capital Each 


would not equal the total capital of those who 
subscribed to Thomas’ Register since Octo- 
ber, 1915, which exceeds $11,000,000,000, 
a purchasing power unparalleled by any other 
subscription list. (See Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations Report on Thomas’ Register.) 


RESERVE SPACE AT ONCE 


The New Thomas’ Register is about ready 
for the press. It is issued once a year—used 
thousands of times each day. 


It is the official register of the American 
manufacturers, and 
serves as an accurate pur- 
chasing -guide to more 
than 70,000 articles of 
every description, and 
the source of supply for 
each. 


Your advertisement will 
appear in the exact place 
where the buyer will look 
for your goods. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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clearer in a minute by quoting my 
other example, which reads like 
this: 

“Mary Garden, Queen of all 
Rigaud Perfumes, varies with the 
personality of the user. With a 
Blonde it recalls honeysuckle, 


tuberose—or is it jonquil or hya- 
cinth? And around the Brunette 
and Titian types it creates a 
fragrant atmosphere of dark-red 
roses and recalls the gorgeous 





package of Dromedary Cocoanut from your grocer 





ADJECTIVES CAN ADD NOTHING TO THIS 


bloom of. the Pagoda tree of the 
Burmese temples, or the wonder- 
ful Ylang and Champa flowers. 
Even with two Brunettes the odor 
differs according to the person- 
ality of the user.” 

Honeysuckle, tuberose, jonquil, 
hyacinth, dark-red roses, Pagoda 
trees—every time my imagination 
gets a start toward something 





definite it is headed off and 
started in some other direction. 
I may strive ever so hard to get 
an idea of how the stuff really 
smells, but I get so many different 
ideas that I pass it up in despair. 
I grant you that probably that 
was the precise impression which 
the writer of the copy wished to 
make, and I wouldn’t be under- 
stood as maintaining that it is a 
bum ad (if it is really true). But 
for all that, it is a 
good example of the 
confusion which fol- 
lows the lavish use 
of attributes. 


ANALOGY. THE NEXT 
STEP 


The most common, 
and probably the most 
generally effective 
method of suggesting 
tastes and odors is 
by analogy, and here 
the copy-writer has 
a great advantage in 
being able to use il- 
lustrations. Look at 


Now, for the first ume, you can buy prepared cocoanut as tresh and moist the picture of the 
as the kitchen-grated kmd. To prove this startling claim just get a 


baby with the jelly- 
roll on page 4. If 
you have ever seen a 
youngster hook onto 
something he particu- 
larly likes—and most 
of us have—that pic- 
ture will tell you 
more about a. taste 
than a whole battery 
of adjectives. It gets 
across with the idea 
that it tastes good, 
and you don’t very 
much care whether it 
is delicious, or capti- 
vating, or tantalizing, 
or toothsome,—go on, 
fill out the list for 
yourself. Similarly 
with the cocoanut 
cake in the Hills Brothers Com- 
pany ad. How does Dromedary 
Cocoanut taste? Polish up your 
string of adjectives, then take a 
good look at the picture, and 
desist. 

Another not uncommon method 
of suggesting the abstract quali- 
ties of a product by analogy is to 
show that product in a beautiful 
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“The first centerpiece” 
The love of dainty needle- 
craft is transmitted from 
mother to daughter. It is 
never lost. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


is the instructor and coun- 
selor, from the first piece of 
embroidery to the last piece 
of knitting. 


Now Over One Million 
NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mer. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 


Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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package or in luxurious surround- 
ings. Some of the car cards for 
Yuban Coffee have made particu- 
larly good use of this sort of 
suggestion. And here is an ad 
for Whitman’s Chocolates which 
I think is excellent. It shows a 
cut of the blue-bird package, and 
the text reads: 

“Something of the sky and air, 
as the blue-birds wing their way 
across it, is caught upon the cover 
of this new Whitman’s spring- 
time package. The Dresden box 


tain of ‘a right royal feast for 
your tongue’.” 

That, in my opinion, is mighty 
good copy because it does not 
commit the banality of stating 
that “it must be good candy 
because we put it in such a 
pretty box.” Such banality is a 
very common fault in advertising 
copy, and is closely akin to the 
practice of explaining your own 
jokes. If you are going to use 
analogy to get your ideas across, 
in heaven’s name make the anal- 








‘A Blue Bird for 


¥E 


| 
| Happiness ” 
| 


thrill of gladness. 

























ANALOGY WHICH DOES NOT INSULT TIE READER’S 


INTELLIGENCE 


is white as a billowy cloud. The 
birds are hand-painted upon it. 
No lettering is visible. It would 
be a dull eye indeed that would 
not respond to this lightsome pic- 
ture with a little thrill of glad- 
ness. 

“No name is so rich in the 
promise of good candy as Whit- 
man’s. And in this package Whit- 
man’s is to be tasted in most 
delectable form. You have your 
choice of chocolates or confec- 
tions—in either event you are cer- 





| 

| Something ‘of the sky and air, as the blue birds wing their way 
across it, is caught upon the cover of this new Whitman's spring-time 

| package. The Dresden box is white as a billowy cloud. The birds are 

| hand-painted upon it. No. lettering is visible. It would be a dull eye, 

| indeed, that would not respond to this lightsome picture with a little 

| 

| 

| 


No name 1s so rich in the promise of good candy as Whitman's. 
And in this package, Whitman's is to be tasted in most delectable 
form. You have your choice of chocolates or confections—in either 
event you are certain of a “right royal feast for your tongue.” 

One dollar and twenty-five cents the pound, in one, two or three pound boxes. 
A Whitman's Agent (usually the leading drug store) near you will have this 
package. If he has not, send us your order with directions for forwarding. 

Ask the Agent or us for our-book: ‘Whitman's for Every Occasion.”” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Mokers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 


ogy close enough to 

do the work and 

_ don’t insult the read- 

f er’s intelligence by 
explaining it. 

I regret that I have 
not been able to find 
a .good example of 
the oblique method 
of suggesting tastes 


and odors. It has 
been developed  lty 
advertisers in other 


lines, to suggest dur- 
ability for example, 
but I haven’t run 
across any clear ex- 
amples in connection 
with the particular 
subject we are dis- 
cussing. It has great 
possibilities, however. 
For example, an ad- 
vertiser of preserves 
might show a picture 
of a raided jam- 
closet with the marks 
of sticky fingers on 
the door, and the 
~ text might declare 
that “Mother hasn't 
the heart to punish 
little hands when she 
herself left those good 
spiced peaches where the ciildren 
could reach them. They like them 
so much that the temptation was 
hard to resist. Next time she'll 
put them on the top shelf!” Or 
take the following text of an ad 
for Adams Chiclets. It comes 
pretty close to the oblique method 
of suggesting that the product 
tastes good: 

“Sis bought a box of Adams 
Chiclets and I’m eating ’em. Gee! 
They are great. I suck ’em and 
get all the sweet candy off and 
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POLARINE 


HETHER for ma- 
rine engine or auto- 
mobile, motorists who are 
particular about the reli- 
ability and quality of their 
motor lubricant ask for 

‘ Polarine. 


The H. K. McCann 
Company has played a 
considerable part in the 
advertising of Polarine. 





“Advertising Service,” a 
booklet, is available to 
those interested. 





THE H.K. McCANN CO. 
New York Cleveland 


San Francisco Toronto 
In New York at 61 Broadway 
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then, Jiminy, gum! Sis thinks most powerful motives in the 
I’m too young to chew gum, but world. . ; 

Sis doesn’t know everything.” Take the “jimmy pipe” phrase, 


The best example that I know 
of suggestion by connotation is 
the picture of the French barber 
used by the Ed. Pinaud concern 
to advertise hair tonic and Lilac 
Vegetal. Running him a close 
second is the phrase descriptive 
of a life-insurance policy: “The 
last love-letter.” Another is the 
“jimmy pipe” phrase which is the 
inseparable companion of Prince 
Albert Tobacco. “Jimmy pipe” 
doesn’t mean a blessed thing (or 
didn’t when it was first coined), 
an insurance policy isn’t a love- 
letter at all, and there is no pos- 
sible rational connection between 
a French barber and the merit of 
a toilet preparation. Yet each one 
of those three ideas expresses 
more than you could pack into a 
page of six-point type, because 
they inevitably associate them- 
selves with other ideas which are 
already present in the mind of 
the reader. 


USE OF CONNOTATIVE PHRASES 


Some writers have an instinc- 
tive grasp of the connotation of 
words and phrases, while others 
seem to be utterly oblivious of it. 
Dickens, for example, had a won- 
derful gift of suggesting charac- 
teristics with mere names which 
actually were meaningless. Pod- 
snap, Lammle, Pecksniff, Wegg, 
Fagin, Micawber—the mere sound 
of them associates itself with 
ideas which are entirely in har- 
mony with the characteristics 
they are used to identify. Those 
meaningless names are good ex- 
amples with which to illustrate a 
definition of connotation, which is 
the power of words, phrases and 
pictures to suggest ideas which 
are no part of the actual meaning. 

No piece of advertising copy is 
entirely free from the influence 
of connotation. Some are helped 
by it, while others are positively 
hindered. It is elusive in the ex- 
treme, and mighty hard to put 
your finger. on, still I should like 
to see more advertisers make use 
of it. It would enable them to 
do what comparatively few have 
yet been able to do—hook up 
with sentiment and emotion, the 


for example, and write me as 
good a one for a candy or a per- 
fume. Why is it good? Because 
it appeals to sentiment—the feel- 
ing of companionship and in- 
timacy which many a man has for 
his pipe. Not a very powerful 
or lofty sentiment perhaps—but 
plenty strong enough to influence 
the sale of a can of tobacco. The 
trouble with most advertisers 
when you speak of an appeal to 
sentiment is that they at once 
think of some great and noble 
sentiment like the love of a 
mother for her children. Then 
they try to connect that lofty idea 
with a tube of tooth-paste or a 
box of baking-powder, with the 
result that it just doesn’t get 
across. 

There are plenty of possibilities 
as yet undeveloped in connection 
with the minor sentiments and 
emotions which can be taken ad- 
vantage of by the proper use of 
ideas which are rich in connota- 
tion. Pinaud’s barber is so typi- 
cally. French that he instantly as- 
sociates himself with a group of 
pleasurable emotions, and it is 


‘impossible to escape the impres- 


sion that the odor from that 
bottle he holds in his hand is very 
pleasant. 

And after all, when you are 
dealing with tastes and odors and 
such-like intangibles, when you 
have once gotten across with the 
idea that they are pleasant you 
have said about all that can be 
said. Only there is a big differ- 
ence between saying it and get- 
ting across with the idea. And 
the chief trouble with copy-writ- 
ers, according to my view, is that 
they deal too much with words 
and pictures and not enough with 
ideas. 





Talking Machines Free with 
Records 


Giving away the talking machine to 
establish a series of record sales is the 
procedure of the Rex Talking Machine 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., through its 
dealer connections. The company gives 
the customer a phonograph in consider- 
ation of the latter’s agreement to buy 
one 75-cent Rex record weekly for a 
period of seventy-seven weeks. 
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11 EAST 36TH SY!REET 
NEW YORK 


N other words,” said 
a well-known business 
man, after reading 
our advertisements in 
Printers’ Ink, “it pays 
to Cheltenham.” 


CHELTEN HAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 














How Ivory 
Soap Is Advertised by 
Laundries 


Procter & Gamble Had a Serious 
Problem to Solve When Poor 
Laundries Blamed Poor Work 
on Ivory Soap—Restriction of 
Supply the Solution of the Manu- 
facturers 


Special Washington Correspondence 


**PDROCTER & GAMBLE do 

not pay a cent for the indi- 
rect advertising the firm is re- 
ceiving at the hands of various 
laundries in the United States that 
are proclaiming the use of Ivory 
Soap,” said a Washington laun- 
dryman. “So much for the gos- 
sip of some rivals that have sur- 
mised that the Cincinnati soap 
concern was paying in one form 
or another for this ‘readvertis- 
ing.” 

At the outset, the makers of 
the soap neither discouraged nor 
encouraged the laundrymen who 
proposed to trade on its prestige, 
but who were plainly offering 
compensation in the form of in- 
direct advertising for the brand. 
However, as the plan developed, 
it disclosed a certain disadvan- 
tage or at least a problem for 
the soap-makers, and so Ivory 
manufacturers have had to censor 
in a measure the laundry pub- 
licity based on their soap. 

The problem arose when patrons 
of certain laundries that adver- 
tised the use of Ivory found oc- 
casion to complain of work per- 
formed for them and the laun- 
drymen took refuge behind the 
soap, insinuating if not actually 
claiming that all responsibility 
rested in that quarter. Thereat 
the dissatisfied custorners appealed 
the case to Procter & Gamble, 
and the latter found a new prob- 
lem on their doorstep. The man- 
ner in which they have solved it 
is most interesting. To prevent 
laundrymen from mentioning the 
name Ivory in their advertise- 
ments would have been difficult 
if not impossible, and so the 
manufacturers hit upon _ the 
scheme of regulating the situa- 
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tion by controlling the supply of 
chipped soap to the laundries. Of 
course, any laundryman can buy 
bars of this brand in the open 
market if he will take it in that 


form, but he won’t. He needs 
the chipped variety and he can 
get that only direct from the fac- 
tory. What is more to the point 
he can get it nowadays only if 
the soap manufacturers are satis- 
fied that no undue advantage will 
be taken of the reputation of the 
brand. 

The Tolman Laundry at Wash- 
ington inaugurated this scheme 
with its advertising slogan “The 
Laundry That Uses Ivory Soap,” 
a designation that has become so 
well known that letters come 
with no other address. Other 
laundries, located in Omaha, Col- 
orado Springs, etc., took up the 
idea and now there are perhaps a 
dozen of these establishments that 
play up Ivory, each using a varia- 
tion of the above slogan, as for 
example the house that is heralded 
as “The Second Laundry in the 
Country to Use Ivory Soap.” 

Manager F. W. MacKenzie, of 
the Tolman, at Washington, has 
carried the idea farther than any 
of the other laundrymen who have 
given Procter & Gamble their new 
by-product in advertising. Not 
only has he introduced the line 
“The Laundry That Uses Ivory 
Soap” on all his advertising liter- 
ature and in electric signs, but the 
words “Ivory White” have been 
featured in the Tolman label. The 
Tolman Laundry buys the soap by 
the carload, and in addition its 
advertising has resulted in in- 
creased sales of Ivory for house- 
hold use in Washington. The 
laundry’s manager had an ambi- 
tious scheme to give away cakes 
of Ivory as an advertisement to 
all patrons of the laundry—cakes 
that were to be marked “Ivory” 
on one side and “Tolman” on the 
reverse, but Procter & Gamble 
would not hear of any such mark- 
ing of their product, no matter 
how big the order. 


Ballard & Ballard, millers of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have begun an advertising 
campaign on their edible bran. Small 
space in national mediums is being used. 
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e PLANT OF OSTBY-BARTON CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

y Largest Makers of Rings in the World. 

e e 

Rhode Island Stands First 

: in the Manufacture of Jewelry 

“ Average wage paid in the jewelry industry is $500 per 

. year. There are over 10,000 wage-earners employed at 
the present time. It is a seasonal occupation and con- 

eC sequently during slack months many operatives are 

, enabled to ‘supplement a wage already far above the 

> industrial average by other employment. Are your 

) products reaching these prosperous workmen? 

RHODE ISLAND is the Home of 

> . 

| The Providence Journal 

. 


The Evening Bulletin 


. REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 
7 New York Boston Chicago 
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The Single Selling Incident and— 


Just one more leaf of evidence 
that shows why far-and-away 
the largest volume of paid 


Engineering 
<— WESTERN UNION ~| 
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SEND ste toltowing Dey Lotter, subject to the terme 
ee beck boreal, whch ere hereby agreed to. cory 


19 CHW. 72.-4 EX 
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PARSONS COMPANY. 
210 SECOND ST. 

NEWTON, JOMA. 

PLEASE WIRE QUICK,PRICE F.0.B. FREIGHT AND DUTY PAID ONE PARSONS 
BLACKFILLER SUCH AS ADVERTISED IN EWGINEERING RECORD PAGE TWELVE 

OF APRIL TWENTY NINTH WIRE US PRICE DIRECT. RUSH REPLY COLLECT. 


BATE MoMAHON AND COMPANY 
R. S. LOW,COL. 








WERTON IOWA MAY l9th, 1916. 


R. &. LOW, COLONEL, 

c/o BATES ,MQMAHON & CO. 

CANP BORDEN,ONT. » CANADA. 

MERICAN EXPBESS FIVE O'CLOC! 
RIVE ANGUS SUNDAY OR MONDAY 
THE PARSONS COMPANY . 
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The Record of Steady Sales Results 


advertising in the engineering 
and contracting field is main- 
tained in the 


Record 


Ewe SURLECT 10 Anomawas OF mOmE OrMCE 





WC OE RemaN, rrieeee OF RCRLUNO, tesserae 
1m OEMOMAN vas Pnenennt A E.MEGAMBELA. Seew a men 


TAKE PARSONS COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRENCH EXCAVATING MACHINERY 
CABLE ADORESS “PARSONS” 


NEWTON FOWA, ELSA. June 26¢B, 1316 
ur. Lion Cardser, Western Rep., 
Engineering Record, 
1570 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, I11., 
Dear Sir: 

It might be of ihterest to you to know the 
Tesults of our close check on inquiries and business 
received through our advertisements in:the different 
Engineering publications. To date thie year, the 
Engineering Record inquiries are more than dotble the 
bext paper on the list, and business closed as direct 
Teeult of advertising shows an even larger percentage, 
of gain. ; 

It hae also been gratifying to note that a 
higher of ig Reoord ing are 
from Contractors able to buy heavy equipment. 

The results confirm in our mind the. 
publication most referred to by men in Engineering 
Work. 





Yours very truly, 
THE PARSONS COMPANY- 


_— KE 
‘ 
SECY. 4/MGR, 











239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electrical Merchandising Electric Railway Journal 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Men in Business Should Make 
1916 Serve 1917 


In his message to distributors and 
dealers of the Victor Talking —onepe 
Co., at the 1916 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Talking Machine 
Jobbers, Louis F. Geissler, general man- 
ager of the Victor company, said: “‘The 
uppermost thought in the minds of all 
merchants as applied to the query, 
‘What does 1916 hold for me?’ will be 
‘How much money, how much more 
profit, will I make as a Victor merchant 
this year than last?’ The answer will 
be made by three kinds of merchants 
which I have in mind. 

“The first merchant is he whose 
profits will be increased in just that 
froportion in which shipments from the 
Victor company lis the shipments 
of 1915. I mean, the merchant who will 
figuratively sit down—and there are a 
number of such dealers—who will be 
practically content with that solution 
and satisfied with that advancement. He 
is the least enterprising of our repre- 
sentatives. The second merchant is he 
who adopts that policy in so far as Vic- 
trola shipments are concerned, who will 
dispose of all Victrolas that he can ac- 
quire from the factory, but whose grasp 
of the possibilities of the increasing 
record business is better than Merchant 
Number One, and who, in consequence, 
devises ways and means and concen- 
trates upon development of the record 
trade, thereby increasing his record out- 
put and consequent profits probably 20 
er cent over those of Merchant Num- 
er One. The third Victor merchant is 
he who is both thoughtful and farther- 
seeing than either of the other two, and 
who will make 1916 serve 1917 in ad- 
vance by his hard work and closer study 
of the business—by better advertising, 
by more liberal advertising. By practi- 
cally following the Victor company’s 
tactics, which are ever to keep the de- 
mand for Victrolas far in advance of 
the supply, he makes 1916 serve 1917. 
He will enter 1917 with a greater quan- 
tity of unfilled orders, consequently, 
guaranteed business, and a clientéle 
which keeps him in the front rank with 
our leading distributors.” 


Publishing Business Subject of 
Club Meeting 


The Louisville Rotary Club devoted 
its meeting of July 27 to the publishing 
business, D. Crain, Jr., publisher of 
Hospital Management, being chairman 
of the day. Talks were made by C. F. 
Gladfelter, general manager of the 
Louisville Herald, on “The Making of 
a Newspaper,” by Roy G. Stevens, of 
the Louisville News Company, on 
“News-stands Sales and How They Are 
Accomplished,” and by S. M. Anderson, 
publisher of the Trade Outlook, on “‘Ad- 
vertising and Trade Journals.” A 
unique feature of the affair was that the 
speaker’s table was arranged in the 
form of a news-stand, all of the news- 
papers and _ periodicals published in 
Louisville being displayed in conven- 
tional style. Mr. Stevens’ talk was ex- 
ceptionally interesting, as he dealt with 
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the rather unfamiliar technique of news- 
dealer sales, describing the methods by 
means of which publications of national 
distribution are put in the hands of 
dealers simultaneously. He declared 
that it would be a great benefit to the 
news business if publishers eliminated 
the return privilege, as they are be- 
ginning to do, pointing out that the 
newsdealer will never really merchan- 
dise his stock until he finds it neces- 
sary to apply real sales methods in order 
to get his money out of his goods. 


Talking-machine Field Wide 
Open 

Weser Bros., New York; the W. W. 
Kimball Co. and Bush & Gerts, of Chi- 
cago; Steger & Sons, of Steger, IIl., and 
the Stone Piano Co., of Fargo, N. D., 
are given in the Phonograph as among 
the large piano houses now preparing 
either to manufacture talking machines 
of their own or assist in the distribution 
of established lines. The article says: 
“That the trade will be subject to great 
expansion and still greater diversifica- 
tion of interests by the entry of these 
and other new-comers is the general 
opinion of men who are familiar with 
the developments in talking-machine 
circles over many years. It is not to 
be doubted, they say, that the old-line 
talking-machine companies will continue 
to reap the benefit of their tremendously 
effective pioneer publicity work in this 
field. But that, given an approximate 
number of talking- machine sales avail- 
able in the course of a year, it will re- 
quire more intensive effort on the part 
of every single manufacturer who ex- 
pects to get his share of these sales— 
effort both before the trade and before 
the public—was generally admitted by 
those who discussed the situation with 
a representative of the Phonograph. 
The chief immediate object of the in- 
vasion, said one man, will be a general 
loosening up of shipments and an obedi- 
ence to rush-order requirements of dis- 
tributors and dealers on the part of 
some manufacturers, for where a large 
number of makes bearing trade-names 
wel! and favorably known are bidding 
for the consumer’s attention, sales will 
depend essentially upon the dealer’s 
ability to deliver the goods.” 


Jeffery Account Goes to Erwin 
& Wasey 


The Erwin & Wasey Company, Chi- 
cago, has secured the Jeffery automo- 
bile account. The name of the manu- 
facturing company has been changed 
from the Thomas B. Jeffery Company to 
the Nash Motors Company. 


New York “Sun” Discontinues 
Special Representation 


The New York Sun will, in the fu- 
ture, handle its foreign advertising from 
its own offices in New York and Chi- 
cago. 
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Rubber Companies to Invest Hun- 
dreds of Thousands in Adver- 


tising New Product 


War-time Emergency Offers 


Chance for Composition Soles Which 


Advertisers Are Quick to Grasp 


By S.C. 


DVERTISING seems to be a 

specific against business my- 
opia. It is a cure-all for the nar- 
row-mindedness, the short-sight- 
edness, the indolence and the lack 
of enterprise that keep many non- 
advertising firms from recogniz- 
ing an opportunity when it first 
bobs up on the distant business 
horizon. 

Usually advertising reacts on 
the advertiser, making him keener, 
more efficient and more receptive 
to progressive ideas. For an il- 
lustration proving the truth of 
this statement, we need look no 
further than the rubber business. 
Opportunity does not have to 
knock on the doors 


Lambert 


this emergency is not a mere 
accident. 

It is a direct result. of their 
policy of not allowing themselves 
to be dependent on the continued 
demand for any one product, such 
as automobile tires. They insure 
the ever-increasing expansion of 
their industry by constantly 
watching for new ways of using 
rubber. For instance, the United 
States Rubber Company has a 
Committee on New Uses. Its title 
indicates its duties. This com- 
mittee works in conjunction with 
the chemists employed by the com- 
pany in experimenting with rub- 
ber and in testing out the pos- 





of the rubber com- 
panies. They go out 





to meet it. The way 
they have jumped into 
the breach in the 
shoe - manufacturing 
business, caused by 
the scarcity and high 
price of leather, is an 
example of their ag- 
gressiveness. 

The leather situa- 
tion, due in part to 
the war, has serious- 
ly affected the mak- 
ing of shoes. With 
the supply of certain 
kinds of leather un- 
certain and the prices 
thereof steadily ad- 
vancing, the manu- 
facturers of footwear 
were in a_ position 
where they would 
welcome any kind of 
a practical substitute 
for leather that prom- 
ised them some re- 
lief. That it was the 




















tubber people who 
took advantage of 
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sibilities of using it in untried 
ways. 

Since the rubber companies 
have been successful in adapting 
their products to the needs of so 
many different kinds of business, 
it is not surprising that they have 
been able to make a composition 
sole for shoes that seems to take 
the place of leather satisfactorily. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company is out with Neolin. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company has 
brought out Textan, and _ the 
United States Rubber Company 


doubt many others will be on the 
market in a short time. 

In the case of the larger com- 
panies it would not be within the 
truth to say that they have 
brought out these new soles to 
meet a demand created by the 
leather situation. It would be 
nearer the facts to say that they 
are taking advantage of an emer- 
gency to get a product accepted 
quickly that would have been put 
on the market anyway in due 
course of events, even though the 
war had not occurred to affect 

conditions in the leather 
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Meet Rinex at the Pair 


F _ You'll find Rinex 
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trade. The talk of some- 
thing to take the place 
of leather has been in 
the air for ten years. 
The decrease in the sup- 
ply of beef cattle in about 
the same proportion as 
the increase in popula- 
tion made a leather prob- 
lem that would have 
grown more serious 
from year to year, even 
though there were no 
war. 

About three or four 
years ago the rubber 
companies, beginning to 


yar have a vision of the new 
Shee ond 


business that was open- 
ing up to them in every 
direction, saw that there 
was a tremendously big 


SS 


United States Rubber 


Sete and Heet Deparnment 


we 
with River soles 


Rines i nat » substituse for 
ansthing—w displaces, on the 
otber hand, the soles you hare 
known. 


2 Moet Rines 1% the Fair 


Company 


44 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


latent market for rubber 
soles. Perhaps the pop- 
ularity of rubber heels 
suggested the idea. If 
people like heels made 
of rubber, why should 
they not like soles of the 











same material? Any- 


THIS COMPANY HURRIED ITS PROMOTION TO DEALERS Way, rubber soles were 


THROUGH TRADE-PAPERS 


Rinex. Other substitutes for 
leather soles are being made by 
several smaller companies. The 
A. & A. Rubber Company is ad- 
vertising Para Oak in some of 
the trade journals. The Clark 
Rubber Manufacturing Company 
is producing a gum-fibre sole, the 
McTernen Rubber Manufacturing 
Company a sole made of cork and 
rubber, and the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company fiberized 
soles branded “Bull Dog.” No 


produced and ever since 

they have been used to 
a very limited extent on certain 
kinds of shoes, such as sport foot- 
wear. However, the innovation 
did not prove a decided success. 
Rubber did not appear to be just 
the thing for soles. It was too 
heavy, did not make up easily and 
did not look well. The idea was 
sound, nevertheless. The trouble 
was with the material. Not 
enough experimenting had been 
done to determine what sort of 
rubber composition was best for 
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SCENE: The grill of the Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
TIME: The present—very much the present. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: The sales manager of the 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 
and one of the Hill Publishing Company’s 
Make-It-Pay men. 


The Make-It-Pay man: You wrote you had 
something interesting to tell me. 


The Sales Manager: Yes. We received an order 
for fifty dozen shovels from Bo- 
livia through our advertising in 
the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


The M.-I.-P. man: That’s not so surprising, 
is it? You’ve told me in the past 
that you’ve had inquiries from 
all over the world in response to 
your advertising. 


The S.M.: Yes—inquiries to be followed up 
later! But this was an order— 
a direct order not even asking 
price or anything. The man 
wrote he’d seen our advertising 
for a long while, he was con- 
vinced and wanted fifty dozen 
shovels quick. That direct- 
order, price-not-asked part of it 
is what surprised us. 


The Engineering & Mining Journal is the international mining paper of the world. 
It goes to every big mine in South Africa and South America as well as in the 


It is one of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies, published at 


10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. City. The others are Engineering News, American 
Machinist, Power, and Coal Age. All Members of the A. B. C. 
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Unlike any other Pap 21 


Overwhelming 
Dealer Influence 


is merely the result of 
equally overwhelming 
consumer influence 


Dealer’s introductory offers, 
free window trims, “‘trade-aid”’ 
circulars—all these are good 
in their way. But what gets 
your goods sold is to-the-con- 
sumer advertising. 


Naturally the strongest consumer- 
influence out in the country is The 
Farm Journal, the “unlike” paper 
that has over a million circulation. 
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footwear. But after many tests 
and with the experience which 
two or three more years brought, 
soles composed essentially of rub- 
ber and vegetable fibre were 
made, which, the manufacturers 
claim, are more durable than 
leather and which have proper- 
ties which neither leather nor rub- 
ber possesses. 

Under ordinary circumstances 
perhaps it would have been an- 
other year or more before the 
rubber organizations were ready 
to put their composition soles on 
the market, and then the selling 
tactics they would be obliged to 
use would certainly be different 
from those being practiced in the 
present campaign. In normal 
times, with the shoe manufac- 
turers contending with no special 
leather difficulties and with the 
dealer and the consumer indiffer- 
ent to the new sole, opening up 
the market would be a formidable 
task. 

In selecting the present as 
the time to introduce the soles, 
the rubber people are taking a 
short cut to the market. War- 
time conditions have eliminated 
much of the introductory work 
that they otherwise would have 
to do. Instead of the manufac- 
turers being indifferent or maybe 
opposed to the new kind of soles, 
they are glad to accept the sub- 
stitute, a word, by the way, which 
the rubber companies do not like 
used in this connection. The rub- 
ber factories are overwhelmed 
with orders. The Goodrich peo- 
ple soon expect to be producing 
about 60,000 pairs of Textan a 
day. The Goodyear company 
manages to keep oversold on 
Neolin between a million and two 
million pairs. More than 400 
shoe manufacturers have started 
to use the Goodyear sole. Being 
able to turn out the soles is more 
of a problem with the rubber 
companies than to get the orders. 

Thus a new industry has been 
born, which promises soon to ri- 
val, if not outstrip, the mammoth 
tubber-heel business. In many 
Tespects the methods being used 
in merchandising the soles paral- 
lel those that have obtained in 
the selling of heels, and yet there 


are important differences. The 
demand for the heels started in 
with the consumer and gradually 
worked its way up through all 
the channels of trade to the man- 
ufacturer. Even to-day but a 
small percentage of the shoes 
coming from the factory are 
equipped with rubber heels, al- 
though this percentage shows an 
increase each year. In the case 
of soles, the demand is mostly 
from the manufacturer, and it is 
expected with the help of adver- 
tising that it will be extended 
down through the distributing 
machinery until it reaches the 
consumer. 


ACTIVE CAMPAIGN PLANNED BY THE 
RUBBER COMPANIES 


As in building up the sale of 
heels, it is likely advertising will 
play'a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the sole business. 
A good beginning has already 
been made. As _ recently an- 
nounced in Printers’ Ink, Textan 
is being advertised in over a 
thousand newspapers and also in 
a full car service in the elevated 
and subways of New York. It is 
also being advertised in Boston 
and in a number of smaller cities 
near there, comprising the shoe- 
manufacturing district. Textan 
will, in addition, appear on small 
posters in certain sections and in 
a selected list of magazines. A 
strong, many-sided dealer cam- 
paign is backing up the consumer- 
publicity. In the Goodrich copy 
an attempt is made to link Textan 
with the good will which the 
company has built up for its 
many products through years of 
advertising. 

Many of the earlier announce- 
ments of Textan were made in 
connection with Goodrich tire ad- 
vertising, the copy appearing in 
a separate adjoining panel. This 
was done to identify the new 
product with the reputation of 
the big corporation, and thus 
command quicker recognition 
than if it appeared separately. 

The Goodyear people are ad- 
vertising Neolin generously. In 
fact, their advertising started 
last fall, at the time that the 
product was announced to the 
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public. It is reported that as 
high as a hundred thousand 
doilars will be expended in pro- 
moting it this autumn. The 
United States Rubber Company 
is announcing Rinex in a good 
list of trade-papers, and it is prob- 
able that a consumer campaign 
will be started on it shortly. 

Judging from the claims made 
by the manufacturers for the new 
material, the copy-writers will 
have an abundance of talking- 
points to liven up their advertis- 
ing. For example, here is a state- 
ment about Textan, taken from 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
which sums up the many things 
that may be said for the product. 
Substantially the same statements 
could be made about Neolin or 
Rinex: 

“The Goodrich company advises 
that Textan outwears even the 
best oak-tanned leather, is as light 
as leather, is waterproof, flexible 
(shoes need no ‘breaking in’), 
won’t crack, ‘burn’ or ‘draw’ the 
feet, is free from grit, won’t crack 
across the ball, can be closely 
and neatly stitched without tear- 
ing, takes a beautiful edge and 
bottom finish, prevents slipping, 


INK 


wear, for walking, golfing, dan- 
cing, outdoor sports, etc, for 
business and social use will be 
emphasized. 

“Textan is not advertised as be- 
ing cheaper than leather. Neither 
is it offered as a ‘substitute.’ The 
publicity simply states that it is 
the sole—a creation that was 
called forth by the natural limi- 
tations of leather for soles. The 
aim is to lend the shoe manufac- 
turer and the dealers every pos- 
sible assistance in solving the 
problems which have arisen out 
of the leather situation, and at 
the same time supply the public 
soles better than they have had 
before.” ° 

At present there are forty-two 
manufacturers in this country of 
rubber soles and heels. The suc- 
cess of this comparatively small 
industry is so intimately associ- 
ated with advertising that its ex- 
perience should be an object-les- 
son to manufacturers in other 
lines, the volume of whose busi- 
ness is many times greater. The 
fact that some of these shoe-parts 
manufacturers are but depart- 
ments of giant corporations does 
not minimize the value of the 

lesson. An_ item 








that is not adver- 
tised and pushed and 
given an _ individual- 
ity of its own can 
lose itself quicker in 
a giant business than 
if it were the pet and 
hope of a small man- 
ufacturer. 

Even though _ the 
manufacturer of foot- 








ONE OF THE TEXTAN CAR CARDS 


is noiseless, won’t scratch or mar 


polished floors or furniture, is 
heat and cold proof, makes walk- 
ing more comfortable than on 
bare feet, and comes in three 
thicknesses of white, black and 
tan, with sizes for all styles of 
shoes. 

“The advertising is directed to 
women, as well as men and chil- 
dren. The ‘style-appeal’ will be 
strongly featured, and the desir- 
ability of Textan for every-day 


wear is thoroughly 
sold on the new sol- 
ing material, he can- 
not force the innova- 
tion on the buyer of shoes. A cer- 
tain percentage of the people will 
accept the change readily enough, 
a lot more can be converted by 
good salesmanship, but the vast 
majority will have to be won over 
by advertising. On this account 
it is likely that the maker of 
shoes will release only a small 
part of his output equipped with 
composition soles. As the ad- 
vertising begins to get in its work 
and the new material becomes 





Collier's gain of 
41,202 lines in 


automobile, tire 


and accessories ad- 
vertising during the first 
six months of 1916 over 


the same period of 1915 represents 


gain upon gain. For the 1915 gain in 
this period was 24,807 lines over 1914. Collier’s 
carried in the first half of this year 195,715 


lines of advertising in this classification. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York — Chicago — Boston— Philadelphia 





Collier’s “THe Last MESSAGE OF 

. RicHarp Harpinc Davis” 

issue of August 5th will interest you in your 
914,000 copies August 5th Collier’s. 
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6ST*VEN in price propositions the 

Ledgers pull strongly! Public 
Ledger readers are just as keen for bar- 
gains as other folks. Our experience 


proves that the richest woman in the city 
is not ashamed of good value.” 


—From a Ledger Advertiser. 
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SSS HE Public Ledger sells 

et its readers Packard 
autos, Dictaphones and 
Sterling gum. Public 
Ledger better-than-average 
families are better-than- 
average judges of value and 
their purchasing power is 
enormous. The Evening 
Ledger’s army of readers 
offers the advertiser an even 
wider field! Together, 
180,000 strong, the two 
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pretty well established, the man- 
ufacturer can afford to put fibre 
solés on a larger proportion of 
his shipments. At the present 
time there is a very small dis- 
tribution of shoes, soled with Tex- 
tan, Neolin, Rinex or any of the 
other brands, on the shelves of 
the dealer. The new soling is 
being put on the fall lines. In 
the meantime the advertising is 
to establish consumer-acceptance 
of the change and to start a de- 
mand on the dealer. 

Most of the actual selling so 
far has been to the shoe manu- 
facturer. For the present it is 
figured that the sales with the 
finding and shoe-repair trade will 
not be large. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company has made arrange- 
ments with the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Company to handle this end of 
the Textan business for the whole 
United States. The O’Sullivan 
people have a well-established or- 
ganization for the marketing of 
their heels, and their salesmen can 
carry Textan as an additional line 
and sell it to the same trade with- 
out much extra trouble, time or 
expense. The Goodyear com- 
pany is itself striking out for 
the business of the repair dealer, 
and claims to be already so suc- 
cessful in this effort that, to quote 
its own words, “thousands of 
pairs of old shoes are being re- 
soled with Neolin by cobblers in 
all parts of the country.” The 
United States Rubber Company 
will undoubtedly follow the same 
methods; having a thousand or 
more products, it is now calling 
on every conceivable sort of dis- 
tributor, whether he sells barber 
supplies or automobiles. It is like- 
ly that most of the new soling 
will be delivered to the repair 
men in big sheets, so that they 
can cut it up to suit their con- 
venience. The price that the re- 
pairer will charge for a pair of 
the composition soles and for the 
labor of putting them on_ will 
approximate two dollars. Three 
colors can be obtained—black, 
white and tan and in sizes for 
men’s, women’s and_ children’s 
shoes. 

_An interesting point in connec- 
tion with the new soling is the 
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standing that it will give to the 
non-advertised shoe. Where the 
new material is used, the quality 
of the soles will be the same, 
whether the shoes sell for three 
dollars or six dollars. When 
leather is used, the quality of 
the soles varies with the price of 
the shoes. Therefore the cheap 
shoe that is soled with the syn- 
thetic material has an advantage 
over the same shoe with a leather 
sole. Some time in the future 
we may have slioes sent out trom 
the factory with advertised soles, 
advertised heels, advertised laces, 
advertised eyelets and advertised 
uppers. After all, there is noth- 
ing so very imaginative about this 
prediction. All of these things, 
except uppers, have been or are 
advertised, and the advertising or 
uppers is a possibility. Cloth up- 
pers have been in use for years. 
Not long ago the Du Pont Fabri- 
koid Company brought out a 
grade of its Fabrikoid to be used 
for the uppers and linings of 
shoes. This material has already 
been advertised in the trade press. 
The advertising of it to the con- 
sumer is conceivable. 





Cigar-store Chain Stages a Pipe 
Show 


A Pipe Show was recently held by 
the United Cigar Stores Company at its 
Flatiron store, in New York, as a stimu- 
lator of interest in pipes and smoking 
tobaccos. Classes for meerschaums, 
briars, calabashes, novelties and clays 
were opened, the board of judges being 
representatives of several pipe factories. 
Smokers entered their favorite pipes in 
competition for prizes ranging from $20, 
$10 and $5 in gold to pipes of various 
values and pound jars of a number of 
brands of smoking tobacco. A list of 
several dozen winners was subsequently 
announced. Manufacturers entered the 
show with exhibits. 





Cluett, Peabody & Co. Show 
Increase 


In spite of rising cost of materials 
and labor, the report of Cluett, Peabody 
& Company for six months ending June 
30, shows an increase in net profits of 
$389.895. As compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1915, the figures are 
as follows: Net sales, 1915, $6,730,582; 
1916, $8,471,504; increase, $1,740,922. 
Operating expenses, 1915, $5,629,687; 
1916, $6,982,946; increase, $1,353,259. 
Net profits, 1915, $986,704; 1914, 
$1,376,599; increase $389,895. 








Cash-producing Copy 





The Suggestions of the Man Who Believes That the Highest Type of 
Advertising Is That of the Mail-Order Houses and of 
Department Stores 


By Charles Austin Bates 


HE other day a visitor asked 

me: “What is a copy-writer? 
What sort of man and what sort 
of work do you understand is 
indicated by the word?” 

The picture which automatically 
rose in my mind was that of a 
man in a small room in an agency, 
grinding out so many yards of 
copy on a subject given to him 
by a solicitor. 

He works from third-hand in- 
formation, with totally inadequate 
knowledge of the advertiser’s 
business problem. What the so- 
licitor wants is copy that will 
secure a quick O.K. The writer 
is told what will please the ad- 
vertiser. The line of argument is 
laid down for him. His job is 
to write six, or ten, or fifty pieces 
of copy to fill space of certain 
sizes. Mostly he hasn’t time, or 
is denied the opportunity for in- 
dependent investigation. Plan, 
argument, sequence and style are 
specified. The order has _ been 
secured on the solicitor’s ideas, 
or upon his adoption pf the ad- 
vertiser’s ideas and the copy-man 
is merely a word-smith. He may, 
or may not, be a good one, but 
under such handicaps, how is he 
going to put much virility into his 
output? The stuff is bound to 
smell of the tin. It is canned 
copy and lacks the fresh pungent 
flavor you find in the work of a 
man who really knows his sub- 
ject, who cares less for smooth 
phrases than he does for actual 
selling punch, and who writes 
what he has to say and decides 
afterward the size space needed. 

One of the most ridiculous 
things I know of, is to say: “We 
will use quarter pages, or halves, 
or full pages.” 

Tell the story! Make the space 
fit. the story. Don’t emasculate 
the copy for the sake of utilizing 
a certain fixed space. And don’t 


buy more space than the story 
needs. 





; in my opinion, is that of the mail- 


The writer with twelve quarter 
pages to fill must cast up to see 
how many words he must use in 
each. If he runs over he must 
cut—and cutting is pretty likely 
to kill the effect of spontaneity. 
If he finishes the argument before 
he uses up the quota of words, 
he goes back and pads. 

It is like the old system of 
stretching, or compressing, the 
soldiers to make them fit the beds, 
which made a finely uniform 
regiment, but was fairly sure to 
take some pep out of the men. 

I have written much copy on 
that plan, and have bossed the pro- 
duction of more, so I can sympa- 
thize with the copy-writer. I am 
not knocking him, but I would 
like to put a wide, deep dent in 
the system. 


WILL IT SELL THE GOODS? 


The copy-writer is taken too 
seriously in one way, and not 
seriously enough in _ another. 
Paradoxically, writing is the least 
part of his job. Brilliance of 
phrasing is more likely to be a 
detriment than an aid. 

The selling power is the real 
thing. Words must be used, but 
they need not be the best words, 
nor in the best arrangement. 
Copy can be too smooth. A cer- 
tain crudeness of expression may 
be the very thing to show sin- 
cerity and carry conviction. 

The main thing is that the 
writer shall know his subject 
through and through. The object 
of advertising is to sell goods— 
not to gain publicity—not to 
please the advertiser—not to win 
praise from the fraternity—just 
to sell goods to the reader, as 
directly and quickly as possible. 

About half of the “literature” 
and two-thirds of the “art” in 
advertising copy represent a waste 
of money and time and energy. 

The highest type of advertising, 













































order houses, and the department 
stores. It all has the one clear 
purpose of exchanging merchan- 
dise for money, and _ drives 
straight and earnestly right to- 
ward its object. 

If it seeks to sell an automobile, 
it does not kidnap an Onyx ho- 
siery lady and put her in a pic- 
ture of a millinery store with a 
shadowy car just barely visible 
through the show-window. No, 
sir! The mail-order man shows 
you the car, and you have abso- 
lutely no chance to think he is 
trying to sell you a washing-ma- 
chine or a box of chocolates. 

And when he describes the car, 
he tells you all the facts about it. 
Horsepower, wheelbase, tire size, 
equipment in detail, price and 
weight f.o.b. factory. His ad- 
vertisement tries to make the 
reader sit immediately down and 
write his check. 

That is what all advertising is 
intended to do, though you can 
hardly believe it when you read 
most of the copy. 
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The check may come direct, or 
through a jobber from a dealer 
from the consumer, but what the 
advertising is after is the con- 
sumer’s cash, and that is the one 
clear thought the copy-writer 
should have, no matter what his 
subject, or how indirect the sale. 
Publicity is a by-product—it will 
come incidentally and _ without 
cost. 

How is the copy-writer to put 
this selling power into his stuff 
unless he knows literally all about 
the goods? He must know the 
why of every claimed superiority. 
He must know definitely how the 
sales are made to the consumer. 
He should know the distribution 
methods in full. He should know 
how the goods are made; where 
the raw material comes from; 
what causes the difference in 
grades of this material; -how it is 
treated and put together; why the 
finished product is useful and to 
whom; and why—why—why— 
everlastingly why. 





George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 


If he is trying to sell silos to 
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farmers, he must know silos and 
farmers and stock-feeding. 

If it is reproductions of Louis 
Seize furniture, he must know the 
history of the originals and have 
the firm conviction that folks 
who pay fabulous prices for them 
tay be sentimentally sound, but 
neither artistically superior nor 
financially wise. 

He must write with the knowl- 
edge of the maker, from the view- 
point of the user. And he must 
sell the goods. 

It is some job. 

The man who can do it is sel- 
dom paid what he is worth. 

The man who merely grinds 
out so many cords of copy is 
over-paid—no matter what he re- 
ceives. 

The really efficient copy-writer 
must be about two parts business 
man, one part philosophical stu- 
dent of domestic economy and 
one part writer. 

The owner of a business can 
seldom tell the story of the prod- 
uct as it should be told in ad- 
vertising copy, for as the years go 
on it becomes increasingly difficult 
for him to put himself in the 
attitude of the consumer. The 
story is so old to him that he is 
sure to slur over the details. 

The business is going pretty 
well and production problems, 
costs, finances and competition oc- 
cupy his mind. To him the indi- 
vidual buyer is impersonal and 
unimportant. He sees the sales 
by carloads and the consumer by 
districts. 

But every copy of every adver- 
tisement is addressed to a sepa- 
rate individual. The man who is 
reading that one copy, of that one 
ad, that one time, is the man 
whose check you want. It is he, 
multiplied by circulation, who 
sends in the carload orders. The 
advertisement knows nothing of 
carload lots; it is after just one 
single sale—not publicity, not art 
or literature, but a sale of real 
goods for real money, as directly 
and quickly as conditions will 
permit. 

Conviction must precede a sale, 
and the best way to convince a 
man is to agree with him. To 
agree you must understand. 





To sell, you must have the 
buyer’s viewpoint, which some- 
times is hard to get but very easy 
to lose. The man who long 
makes, or long writes about, a 
given product grows stale. In- 
evitably he loses some of his 
freshness and enthusiasm. He 
grows tired of the same old de- 
tails, tired of saying the same old 
things over and over again. And 
yet it is the same old argument 
that sells the goods. The facts 
of quality and service that built 
the business will maintain it, but 
they must be put forward with 
ever-fresh pep, punch and perti- 
nacity. 

Some discussion, there has been, 
on the migratory tendencies of ad- 
vertising managers—and some 
cussing. My own opinion is that 
they ought to migrate, rotate, re- 
volve and peregrinate, to the end 
that they may have fresh and in- 
spiring subjects, on which to exer- 
cise their ever-increasing skill and 
business knowledge, and. so their 
employers may wax _ indecently 
rich from the increased business 
due to the infusion of new red 
corpuscles into the copy. 





Schulte Enlarges Chain 


The leasing of nearly fifty new cigar 
stores, not only in the New York Metro- 
politan District, to which the chain has 
heretofore been confined, but in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and in the New England States, has 
been accomplished by A. Schulte, Inc., 
a New York chain of cigar stores. Since 
the first of the year the Schulte inter- 
ests have been entering cities outside 
New York, after having for many years 
confined their operations to this city. 


Steinway Will Market a 
Phonograph 


Steinway & Sons, New York piano 
manufacturers, will sell through their 
Middle Western stores and place with 
such Steinway dealers as are open for 
the line the Clayola, a phonograph origi- 
nated by George Clay oon the Steinway 
dealer in Rochester, N A confer- 
ence of the Middle * eS store man- 
agers, at which the new instrument was 
demonstrated, was recently held in New 
York. 


Detroit, 








Col. W. C. Hunter has closed the 
office of “Hunter Service,” in Kansas 
City, and_ will manage his ranches in 
Idaho. He will continue the work of 
organizing the fruit-growers of his dis- 
trict. 
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Mrs. Hughes 


A feature of much interest in The 
Woman’s Magazine for September is 
an exclusive interview with Mrs. 
Charles E. Hughes, illustrated with 
hitherto unpublished photographs. 


Being in advance is one of the 
reasons for the peculiar hold The 
Woman’s Magazine has on its quar- 
ter of a million subscribers. 


The Woman’s Magazine 
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_ANationalPaper Service 








We have often been asked in 
what way we differ from ordinary 
paper houses. We are exclusive 
manufacturers’ agents for the 
largest plants in the United States. 


We sell direct to the consumer a 
wide and varied line of paper. 
We are the only concern in a 
position to render our customers 
personal on-the-ground service re- 
gardless of where they may be 
located or what they want to buy 
in the paper line. 


Bermingham and Seaman represen- 
tatives are picked men. They hold 
their positions because they are able 
to save money for our customers and 
in that way get the business. Their 
help and suggestions have helped 
pay many a printing bill—why not 
use them, too? 


Send us your printing specifications 
and we will gladly and promptly sub- 
mit dummies and suggestions with- 
out obligation to you. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago - New York 
Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee 
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The Famous Garver Brothers’ Store 
and Its Significance to 
Manufacturers 


The Story of a Department Store in a Town of 1,000 Population Which 
Does a Business of $427,000 a Year 


By John Allen Murphy 


AS the country merchant 
outlived his usefulness? 
Does it pay for a manufacturer 
to bother with the dealer who is 
trying to do business in villages 
and cross-roads centers? 

Isn’t it a waste of time and ef- 
fort for one to keep his name on 
the mailing list and to be sending 
salesmen to see him? 

What do his trifling sales 
amount to, anyway? Manufac- 
turers who have been asking 
themselves these questions will 
find evidence in this article that 
will help them in answering their 
queries. 

If a general store in a little 
burg of 1,015 people can do an 
annual business of not far from 
half a million dollars, there must 
be greater possibilities in small- 
town retailing than is commonly 
believed. 

In 1915, the Garver Brothers’ 
Company, a department store at 
Strasburg, Ohio, did a business 
of $427,735.97. The population of 
Strasburg is barely 1,000 souls. It 
is surrounded by such flourishing 
business centers as Cleveland, 
Canton, Coshocton, Akron, Mas- 
sillon, Canal Dover, Wooster and 
many other good-sized cities. 
Turning this tremendous volume 
of merchandise in one year in a 
place that isn’t much larger than 
a village is by no means acci- 
dental. It is the result of twenty- 
eight years of consistent build- 
ing—the story of which is more 
fascinating than most tales of fic- 
tion. 

For the purposes of this article, 
I shall confine myself to a de- 
Scription of the actual selling 
methods that these enterprising 
retailers, have used in creating 
this mammoth country-store busi- 
ness. 


Manufacturers will find the E 


study of these methods suggestive 
of “helps” that the general store 
merchant needs, for surely ideas 
that have worked so well in 
Strasburg will work as well in 
other small towns, if carried out 
with the same never-ceasing en- 
ergy and the same dogged per- 
sistency that have characterized 
the efforts of Garver Brothers. 

Of course, the average country- 
store dealer hasn’t the ability 
to initiate ideas that will build 
up a business of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and even 
with the assistance of manufac- 
turers he hasn’t the capacity to do 
such a business. However, it is 
possible for practically every gen- 
eral store keeper to do better than 
he is doing. If manufacturers, 
through advice, encouragement or 
actual help, can put the spark of 
a few of the vitalizing ideas that 
have been used so effectively in 
the little town in Ohio to the 
methods of small country dealers 
in general more business is bound 
to result. 


ADVERTISING COSTS THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT 


The success of this famous 
Strasburg store is due to many 
things, but perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in its upbuilding 
has been advertising. Many a 
general store proprietor would 
consider himself doing very well 
if his annual sales would reach 
the total that Garver Brothers 
spend a year for advertising. In 
addressing the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, G. A. Garver had this 
to say about his appropriation: 

“Our advertising expenditure at 
the present time for printing, 
newspapers, and outdoor signs 
is $6,089.74. That was for the 
past year. Our postage was 
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$2,605.34, and a coupon system 
that we use in lieu of trading- 
stamps, $6,665.39. We count that 
as advertising, making the entire 
expense $15,360.47 or three and 
one-half per cent of our sales.” 

This man Garver—I am refer- 
ring to G. A. for his brother 
Roddy has been dead for six 
years—has an all-abiding faith in 
advertising. He likes to compare 
it to a farmer fertilizing his 
fields. In making the comparison 
he said: “The farmer is not as 
absolutely sure of getting a crop 
from his fields as I am from my 
advertising expenditures. I am 
dead sure that if I have the right 
goods and if I have the right 
prices and can put the right dope 
in my advertising, that I will pos- 
itively get certain, definite re- 
turns.” 

Less than a hundred thousand 
dollars of this store’s business is 
drawn from its own natural terri- 
tory. More than three hundred 
thousand dollars of it is pulled 
from trade districts belonging to 
neighboring cities, with popula- 
tions many times larger. People 
living in nearby towns, even in 
Canton, think nothing of going to 
a hamlet of 1,000 people to do 
their buying. It is advertising 
that makes this possible. All of 
the splendid trade that this store 
does outside of its territory is not 
wrested from distant competitors. 
A study of the methods used 
leads one to the conclusion that 
the advertising actually creates a 
good portion of this business. 

The senior Garver started the 
store in Strasburg in 1866. He 
was successful as country store- 
keepers go, although his yearly 
sales never ran over ten thousand 
dollars. He was a merchant of 
the old school and did not have 
much faith in the progressive 
methods that his sons were des- 
tined to use so effectively. How- 
ever, he did believe in getting 
his boys in training early in life. 

“Father exercised more wisdom 
than most parents, though he was 
conservative,” said G. A. Garver. 
“He sent my brother to Cleve- 
land when he was scarce thirteen 
years old, with the money tucked 
somewhere in his habiliments, to 


buy hardware, which was for a 
new department for the store. | 
had the privilege of coming to 
Cleveland at the age of four- 
teen and buying a bill of goods. 
I had a letter of introduction 
which read "something like this: 
‘This introduces my son, Albert. 
You may show him such mer- 
chandise as you have to sell. Do 
not urge him to buy, but ship 
what he selects.’ The largest as- 
sortment of dry goods that ever 
came to Strasburg arrived shortly 
after my trip. I had a little pre- 
vious training in buying when 
father took me with him to Phil- 
adelphia the year before.” 

The old merchant was doing 
well enough until a young, ag- 
gressive competitor came to town. 
At first the established retailer 
disregarded the newcomer, but 
eventually the hustling methods 
of the youngster began to tell. 

“And so,” as G. A. expressed 
it, “when it was to be decided 
whether or not I should go to 
a school of pharmacy at Phila- 
delphia or stay at home and go 
into business, father concluded 
that he had lost out in competi- 
tion with this young merchant, 
and after a short consultation it 
was arranged that my brother and 
I take over the stock, estimated 
at $6,000.” The elder Garver was 
allowed $18 a week for his in- 
vestment. Thus the boys started 
on their successful career with- 
out any capital. This makes their 
accomplishment all the more re- 
markable, since they had to build 
up their credit through sheer 
force of character. 


ADVERTISED FROM THE FIRST 


Shortly after the Garver boys 
took over their father’s store in 
1888, they saw that they would 
have to advertise if they wanted 
to draw trade from any distance. 
Their very first attempt at ad- 
vertising brought them customers 
from miles beyond the area that 
had limited their parent’s busi- 
ness. The success of this initial 
venture confirmed the judgment 
of the young men. It really sealed 
their fate, because after .that they 
never wavered in their advertis- 
ing policy, and never doubted its 
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Counting and Weighing 


AYING that a magazine has 900,000 readers 
is like giving the number of jewels in a 
necklace and telling nothing of what kind 

they are or how much they weigh. 


The A. B. C. auditors count THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL’S circulation—but they don’t weigh it. 
But if you have ever lived in a PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL community you know its friendliness, its 
loyalty, its serene comfort. Good people, there, 
to know, to live with, to sell to. That’s the kind 
of people those 900,000 are. 


And if you want to know whether they carry 
weight in their communities pick out a place 
which you know thoroughly and ask us for a 
complete list of our subscribers there. We are 
content to leave to you the matter of using THE 


_PEROPLE’S HOME JOURNAL after that. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 
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THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 1721 sub- 
scribers in Grand Rapids, Mich., exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 198 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 110 sub- 
scribers in Lake Charles, La., exclusive of news-dealers’ 
sales; 7 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 
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Circulation” 








Introduces Products 
Most Economically 


If you could have 12,000,000 circulation at the 
price of 1,000,000 and tell the story of your prod- 
uct to 12,000,000 different homes in the course 
of 12 months it would quickly interest you. 


Let me tell you how close to that you can come 
by advertising in the small town field—to reach 
homes in towns of 10,000 and under. 


9.0. Cushy 


Advertising Manager. 


HomMeE LIFE 


1,000,000 Circulation 


“;The Small Town Family Magazine”’ 


RATE Now $3.50 PER AGATE LINE 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 


Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 













































effectiveness. The refusal to rec- 
ognize any limits to the size of 
the territory in which they could 
legitimately operate, and their be- 
lief that advertising could extend 
the narrowly circumscribed field 
of the small town was the domi- 
nating idea of these Ohio retail- 
ers. It greatly influenced the 
growth of their business and 
made the policy of the store dis- 
tinctive. 

An old printing outfit accident- 
ally came into the possession of 
the Garver brothers shortly after 
they went into business. It was 
given to them by a friend who got 
it in a trade, but had no use for 
it. Insignificant as this incident 
may appear, it evidently had an 
important bearing on the success 
of the business. It wasn’t much 
of an outfit, but it started some- 
thing. It made the young mer- 
chants enthusiasts on printing. 
They took pleasure in setting up 
hand-bills and circulars as a sort 
of side-line to their regular work. 
It became a hobby with them, 
and, like all hobbies perhaps, it 
was indulged a little too extrava- 
gantly. As a result the little store 
received vastly more advertising 
than it otherwise would. 

The mailing list is the backbone 
of the advertising efforts of. the 
store. The list now embraces 
about 12,000 names. The old 
hand-lever press, given the boys 
over a quarter of a century ago, 
has been replaced by a modern 
little plant that is not allowed to 
stand idle. Every one of those 
12,000 names receives a piece of 
literature from the store at least 
once a month. This does not in- 
clude the circulars and letters 
going out to special lists all the 
time. There are few manufactur- 
ers, even those with well-organ- 
ized advertising departments, that 
take such pains to keep their lists 
alive and growing, and the effort 
is worth while. It is the work 
put in on this list that makes it a 
common thing for people to drive 
thirty miles and to motor much 
farther, to buy their goods at this 
Strasburg store. 

Perhaps the most unusual feat- 
ure of the advertising work of 
this concern is the methods that 
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are used in combing the territory 
for fifteen or eighteen miles in 
every direction for news items 
and other information that can 
be used as a basis of a special 
solicitation for business. No 
editor could be more thorough in 
setting his drag-net for news. 
The store has a correspondent in 
each school district of its terri- 
tory. The correspondent is pref- 
erably a young man or woman 
who is a member of a large fam- 
ily and who is in a position to 
know what is going on in the 
neighborhood. The variety and 
the character of the information 
that these correspondents are re- 
quired to furnish, shows that a 
live merchant can turn even the 
small talk of his vicinity into busi- 
ness. Representatives are selected 
in large families where possible, 
because of their more extensive 
buying capacity. It is more than 
likely that a correspondent’s own 
family will buy at the store and 
be boosters for its service. 


ALIVE TO NEWS THAT BRINGS 
BUSINESS 


Information furnished by cor- 
respondents is paid for in cash. 
This keeps them hustling. A re- 
port from each school district, is 
received once a month. The full 
name, address and occupation of 
the head of each family and each 
adult who has moved into the 
section must be sent in. The 
name and address of each person 
who has moved out of the terri- 
tory and where it can be ob- 
tained, his future address, are re- 
quired. Correspondents are asked 
to give tips on people who may 
be in the market for things that 
the store has for sale. As a con- 
stant reminder of what some of 
those things are a list is furnished 
to each representative. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from this list, 
as it shows the wide range of 
merchandise that Garver Brothers 
deal in: 

“Fencing, guns, cream separator, 
roofing, awnings, steam heater, 
trunks, churn, mail-box, ice- 
cream freezer, refrigerator, sad- 
dle, dress form, lawn mower, tent, 
baby cab, building hardware, office 
furniture, fireless cooker, garden 
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cultivator, hay fork and track, 
spray outfit, paint, camera, pump, 
portable forge, bicycle, farming 
implements, fruit evaporator, gas- 
oline engine, floral offerings, wall- 
paper, shades, harness, buggy, 
wagon, piano, sewing machines, 
suction sweeper, phonograph, lin- 
oleum, carpet, wedding outfit, 
stoves, gas and electric fixtures, 
washing machine, rug, furniture, 
plumbing, bathroom fixtures, 
housekeeping outfit.” 

This list does not catalogue the 
stock of the store. It is merely 
suggestive .of the variety. It is 
said that anything that can be 
bought in any retail establishment 
can be obtained from Garver 
Brothers. Men’s and boy’s cloth- 
ing are made to order. Dyeing, 
pressing and repairing is done. 
Harness is made and mended. 
Pictures are enlarged and framed. 
Orders for plumbing are taken. 
Spectacles are fitted. Fruit, vege- 
tables, lard, poultry, tallow, butter, 
eggs, potatoes, grain, smoked 
meat, fresh pork, scrap iron, rags, 
feathers and all sorts of produce 
is bought. I mention all this de- 
tail because it shows that this live 
firm has built up its big business 
by being prepared to supply every 
imaginable demand that could 
possibly exist. 

Here is a partial list of some of 
the other information that cor- 
respondents have to send in: 

Names of people who have some 
specific reason for not buying at 
the store. 

Plans that may help in getting 
the trade of these persons. 

Ideas for the betterment of the 
store’s service. 

Suggestions as to locations 
where signs can be placed to good 
advantage. 

Full details about new buildings 
that are going up. 

Names of those who have 
bought automobiles. 

Names of pupils about to gradu- 
ate from public schools; the 
names of their parents and date 
of closing exercises. 

Similar information is asked 
about those who are to be con- 
firmed. 

Special reports are required to 
be sent in immediately on births, 
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marriages, deaths, fires and all 
events of this character. 

In brief, any item of news that 
seems to offer an opportunity for 
the sale of merchandise is wanted. 
This information is not handled 
in a cold-blooded “business-like” 
way. The new owner of the au- 
tomobile is called up on the phone 
and congratulated. Congratula- 
tions are also extended to the 
parents who have children that 
are graduating or being con- 
firmed. In case of death, a floral 
offering is sent. In the event of 
a birth, a little gift goes out. 
Where fires occur, offers of as- 
sistance are made. , Regardless of 
what happens, the store seizes on 
it, not so much to get business as 
to establish good will. 


HOW NEWS IS USED 


Illustrative of the use that this 
information is put to that comes 
from the field, Mr. Garver re- 
lated an interesting incident. “We 
want to know when there are 
fires,” he said, “because that is a 
time when a man needs help. Just 
this last year a man out in our 
community had his barn burn 
down one night. He was in the 
store the next morning buying 
harness and wagons and other 


‘things he would need for the 


farm. He told me he was going 
to put up a temporary barn. After 
dinner a few of us went out and 
helped to put up that shed. I 
got up against a lot of good fel- 
lows that were there. The ex- 
perience certainly didn’t hurt me 
any.” 

News of an approaching wed- 
ding gives the store a chance to 
solicit for some choice business. 
“They make a great thing of a 
wedding out in the country,” said 
this energetic retailer. “We have 
our correspondents send us the 
name of the bride’s parents and 
also of the groom, so that we 
can solicit the former for their 
daughter’s outfit and the latter 
for the housekeeping outfit.” 

If a special event is reported 
that seems to affect a whole 
neighborhood, or something that 
would place a whole community 
in the market for some special 
article, plans are devised to meet 
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Leadership 


Every magazine has its individuality—some distin- 
guishing characteristic that sets it apart from every 
other. 


Cosmopolitan has set its abilities and resources to 
command the best work of the authors and artists 
who, through the breadth and strength of their 
appeal, have won the recognition of the great public. 


Its distinction has lain in the preeminent vogue of 
its contributors and in their appeal to an alert, pro- 
gressive type of people. 


But now comes a new Cosmopolitan with a new 
distinction—it is going to be the BIGGEST 15c 
worth ever—with all the famous old Cosmopolitan 
stars, and some new ones,—and yet room for more 
of their work every month. 


Of the leadership of the new Cosmopolitan, and 
of the certainty of its growth—based on both quality 
and quantity—there can be no manner of doubt 


whatever. 


If our representative has shown you an 
advance copy of the September issue, you 
will not need urging to buy space in the 
October number. 


Better hurry—not a line can get by after 
closing date, August 10th. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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BUILDERS o/“AMERICAN BUSINESS 


s H. CLASSEN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE OKLAHOMA RAILWAY COMPANY 


“T have subscribed to System, the Magazine of 
Business, since it was first published and in many 
ways have found it both interesting and helpful— 
so much so that I keep bound copies in my office 
for reference, that run back thirteen years.” 
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the situation. For instance, a 
story is told about a piece of 
news leaking into the establish- 
ment to the effect that a lot of 
timber was going to be cut in a 
certain section. Immediately the 
Garver organization got busy 
scouring the country for a bar- 
gain in axes. When they were 
secured, a proposition was put 
up to the people who were going 
to cut the timber. Cases of this 
kind, which could be enumerated 
by the dozen, explain why Stras- 
burg has one of the largest coun- 
try stores, if not the largest, in 
the United States. 

People, who move away from 
the Strasburg territory are kept 
on the mailing list. Special prop- 
ositions are sent to them occa- 
sionally. As a result quite a mail- 
order business is done with these 
persons who formerly were ac- 
customed to visit the store in 
person. 

These Strasburg merchants are 
just as original in all their other 
advertising efforts as in those de- 
scribed. It is a commonplace 
thing for them to advertise in the 
newspapers of the cities nearby. 

As is to be expected where the 
selling end. is so thorough, the 
other functions of the store are 
conducted just as efficiently. The 
business is divided into eight de- 
partments. Men in even. the 
humblest positions are developed 
and promoted as fast as their 
ability seems to justify — it. 
Most of those in charge of de- 
partments started at the bottom. 
Goods are delivered by motor 
truck or wagon to those who pur- 
chase them, whether they live on 
farms or in neighboring cities. A 
lunch and rest room is main- 
tained, where patrons can prepare 
their own meals. Tea, coffee, 
milk, sugar is furnished by the 
store. 


PUBLIC READS STORE BULLETINS 


_Mr. Garver thinks that his bulle- 
tin system has been highly instru- 
mental in securing a maximum of 
co-operation and loyalty from his 
sales force. A set of bulletins 
goes out from the office each 
morning. The general bulletin is 
posted up in a prominent place in 
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the store. It may be read by 
both the employees and customers. 
It is advisable to let the latter see 
it because it shows in actual 
figures the progress of the estab- 
lishment. It has also been found 
that customers like to see their 
friends who are working in the 
store make a good showing and 
therefore buy more liberally from 
them. This bulletin announces 
the sales of the previous day and 
the sales for the corresponding 
day the year before. It tells 
whether it is a loss or gain and 
the amount. It gives the average 
daily sales for the month thus 
far, and whether it is a loss or 
gain. Then are enumerated the 
sales of each department and each 
clerk. The names of the three 
leaders are emphasized. Much 
other comparative detail is given 
and is followed by comments of 
the management. Explanations of 
gains or losses, where the reasons 
are apparent, are given. A _ lot 
of ginger talk, when there seems 
to be a good excuse for it, is in- 
corporated into these general bul-° 
letins. Each clerk receives a 
personal bulletin daily, which 
gives all the information that 
appeared on the general announce- 
ment that concerns the individual. 
This is called the “yellow slip,” 
and it is handed to each clerk by 
Mr. Garver himself. In this way 
he comes into personal contact 
with every member of his large 
force every day. The salary of 
the clerks is based on their sales. 

This plan speeds up the organi- 
zation and creates a lot of friendly 
rivalry that expresses itself in 
more business. 

These are but a few of the 
methods that enable the Garver 
Brothers’ Company to give to 
many manufacturers such an un- 
usual type of co-operation. The 
experience of this firm is suffi- 
cient answer to those who are 
bemoaning the passing of the 
country dealer. It is a matter of 
personality, not wholly of loca- 
tion. And manufacturers who 
too easily think that effort out- 
side of cities and large towns is 
wasted, may well study the les- 
sons behind Garver Brothers’ 
success very closely. 





































Dairy Interests 


Open $750,000 


Educational Campaign 


$50,000 Already Subscribed 


W HAT gives every evidence 

of being one of the lar- 
gest co-operative campaigns ever 
conducted by an industry has just 
been launched by the National 
Dairy Council. This council, with 


headquarters in Chicago, is com- 
posed of 280,000 members inter- 
ested in advancing the cause of 
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est of these is the over- -produc- 
tion and under-consumption of 
milk. According to an official of 
the Council, the per capita con- 
sumption of milk is only about 
one glass per day. If increased 
but one-half a glass per day it 
would put 11,000,000 additional 
dairy cattle on the farms within 
three years. The 
dairymen, however, 
realize that such a 
condition could not be 
brought about with- 
out using  forced- 
draft methods, for it 
is common knowledge 
that right now more 
milk is being pro- 
duced than is being 
consumed. 

Another condition 
which looms up is 
the need of diversi- 
fied farming in order 
to increase soil fer- 
tility. According to 
Henry B. Feavill, 
president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
there are in this coun- 
try 6,000,000 farms. 
These farms in Mr. 
Favill’s opinion ought 
to be stocked, or they 
will soon lose their 
fertility. Under pres- 
ent conditions there 
are in the country 





NATIONAL COPY TELLS WHY DAIRY PRODUCTS ARE 


NUTRITIOUS 


dairying. Its first announcement, 
which appeared last week, will be 
followed by other advertising in 
magazines and newspapers, for 


which a fund of $750,000 is now. 


being raised. 

This campaign, which was an- 
nounced in Printers’ INK for 
November 18, 1915, is expected 
by the dairymen to solve a great 
many of the problems which are 
facing them. Perhaps the great- 


campaign. 
40 


only 22,000,000 dairy 
cattle, or on an aver- 
age three or four 
cows per farm. At 
best this number of cows per 
farm could only protect the fer- 
tility of nine acres. 

All of these conditions and 
problems point to the need of a 
greater consumption of dairy 
products, and at a meeting of the 
National Dairy Council held in 
Chicago, November 15, 1915, it 
was decided to undertake a gi- 
gantic educational advertising 
It was pointed out by 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 6. Individuality 


Cultivate a personality peculiar to yourself. 

Make that distinction, if you can, point in 
the right direction. But better a wrong 
direction—in degree—than similarity. 


Uniqueness alone gets attention. 


A crowd never progresses. The very first 
step toward leadership takes a man away 
from the rest. 


So in advertising. Any article, to succeed, 
must first be made distinctive. 


Clothe it with individuality. Make it stand 
out from its rivals. 


Learn what buyers most want. Then give 
to your product that characteristic, if the 
article deserves it. 


Picture an idéal product, based on wanted 
qualities. Make sure that the maker con- 
forms to it. Then never deviate, in picture 
or in product. 


Varying claims are elusive. Too many 
claims are confusing. One great distinction 
is usually enough. 


Work to that single model. Then in time it 
will come to typify something that men want. 


This is the sixth of a series of business creeds to be published In Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form address 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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the leaders of the council at this 
meeting that other industries had 
increased the per capita consump- 
tion of their products through ad- 
vertising, and had brought about 
a betterment of trade conditions 
generally. 

Attention was called to the 
fact that the ready-made clothing 
industry had been able to drive 
the price-cutters from the field 
by teaching the public that at 
least $25 should be paid for a 
suit of clothes. 

The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, the party in favor of 
advertising argued, had been able 
to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of oranges 71 per cent 
within ten years, with only a 21 
per cent increase in population. 
The Electric Vehicle Associa- 
tion’s campaign was also referred 
to and notice made of the fact 
that as a result of it many of the 
members had been pulled from 
the doors of failure and the mar- 
ket for this type of vehicle great- 
ly increased. Further evidence 
of the value of advertising to 
solve their problems was found 
in the $1,000,000 campaign of the 
Lumbermen’s’ Association, the 
$160,000 campaign of the Califor- 
nia Associated Raisin Company, 
the $300,000 campaign of the 
Southern Pine Association, and 
other co-operative campaigns 
most of which are familiar to the 
readers of Printers’ INK 

The fact that these associations 
had been able to achieve such tan- 
gible results “sold” the idea to 
the dairymen, and they set out to 
raise the money—always a big 
undertaking in association work 
advertising. 

The committee who had this 
work in hand, however, were sur- 
prised to find that this was a 
much easier task than they had 
anticipated as soon as they set 
their hands to it. Six members 
alone contributed $50,000, which 
was the amount the council de- 
cided would be necessary to start 
the ball rolling. One dairyman 
was so enthusiastic over the plan 
that he contributed $15,000 him- 
self. Encouraged by this success 
the committee fixed the total sum 
required at $750,000, which would 
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give them $20,000 a month for 
thirty-six months. 

This fund will be made up of 
individual subscriptions accord- 
ing to the benefit which the mem- 
ber will receive from the adver- 
tising. A booklet entitled “The 
Call to Arms” has been prepared 
and is being sent out to all mem- 
bers. This booklet gives a boiled- 
down summary of the discussion 
at Chicago which resulted in the 
decision to advertise. It sets 
forth the reasons which necessi- 
tate the use of educational adver- 
tising, and shows just exactly how 
each of the interests making up 
the council—the dairy-cow breed- 
ers, the dairymen, the butter 
manufacturers, the milk produc- 
ers, the cheese manufacturers and 
middlemen, the milk dealers, the 
ice-cream manufacturers and oth- 
ers—would directly profit from 
the proposed educational work. 
Upon the shoulders of this book- 
let falls the burden of raising the 
bulk of the $750,000 required. 


GETTING THE DATA FOR THE COPY 


But the council does not intend 
to stand around waiting for this 
money to come in before start- 
ing its work. It feels that hav- 
ing .raised a nucleus it is wisest 
to get the campaign under way, 
so that the members might profit 
from its effect on those who have 
not yet contributed. For the past 
year the committee has been at 
work gathering statistics. They 
have found that the total food 
bill per year for New York ap- 
proximates $600,000,000, yet only 
about 1/100 of this is spent for 
milk; or putting it more exactly, 
of the $90.32 per capita spent each 
year for food in New York, only 
ninety-nine cents is spent for 
milk. They found that an eight 
or ten-cent bottle of milk con- 
tains the same nutritive value as 
a fourteen-cent piece of beef. 
This bottle of milk contains the 
same nutritive value as twenty- 
two cents’ worth of eggs, fourteen 
cents’ worth of cabbage, thirty-five 
cents’ worth of string beans, or 
thirty-five cents’ worth of toma- 
toes. 

Having gathered these facts the 
next thing the committee had to 
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do was to get them before the 
consumers of dairy products in 
the most forceful and _ believable 
way.. At this stage of the cam- 
paign they called in the help of 
an advertising agent experienced 
in the marketing of food prod- 
ucts. The resulting copy made 
capital out of the economy value 
of dairy products, treating milk, 
butter, cheese and ice cream col- 
lectively. Authorities on food 
values were introduced to bear 
out the advertising arguments, 
and a booklet “the Dairy Menu 
Book” was offered upon: inquiry. 

To get this copy before the peo- 
ple it was decided to use both 
magazines of general circulation 
and newspapers in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
other food-consuming centers. 
This publicity will be supple- 
mented by booklets, and accord- 
ing to one of the officials the list 
of mediums will be extended as 
the fund grows. 

At the headquarters of the 
council in Chicago it was pre- 
dicted that the campaign would 
prove to be instantly profitable 
from the standpoint of the bene- 
fiting members. As one official 
expressed himself to a PriNnTERS’ 
Ink representative: “In the dairy 
industry there is universal dis- 
tribution. You can go to any 
grocer and buy cheese, any drug 
store and buy ice cream, and any 
milk dealer and buy milk. There- 
fore our problem is not to ex- 
tend distribution or create sales, 
but to build up an already exist- 
ing demand. Because of the fact 
that every person is a prospect 
for our advertising, we reap 100 
per cent value from the invest- 
ment, and there is no lost motion 
from distribution.” 

One of several interesting by- 
products of the campaign from 
the standpoint of the council will 
be the bringing together of many 
conflicting interests. For exam- 
ple the milk producer and the 
milk dealer, who have often made 
war on each other, will see in the 
advertising a ground of mutual 
interest and profit. As in the 
lumber industry the advertising 
will also tend to equalize con- 
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sumption, and set up a standard 
of quality for the producer to 


live up to. But, of course, the 
main benefit will be in the shape 
of increased sales to each of the 
several industries represented by 
the council. 

The National Dairy Council 
was organized to bring all fac- 
tions of the industry together, 
and to act as a clearing house 
upon all subjects of American 
dairying. It was an outgrowth 
of the recent “hoof and mouth” 
trouble in which many dairymen 
in the Middle West lost valuable 
herds largely because there was 
no organized body capable of act- 
ing in their behalf. At its first 
meeting the following organiza- 
tions were represented: 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America, American 
Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers, National Cream- 
ery Butter Makers’ Association, 
International Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, National Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Dairy Show Exhibitors’ 
Association, Cheese Interests. 

From these divisions a commit- 
tee of ten was selected, to whom 
the work of conducting the edu- 
cational campaign was intrusted. 
This committee as it was original- 
ly constituted includes: 

Cattle Interests—D. D. Aitken, 
Flint, Mich., president, Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. 
Milk Producers—W. J. Kittle, 
Chicago, secretary, Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Butter Inter- 
ests—George E. Haskell, Chicago. 


‘Cheese Interests—Harmon Whee- 


ler, Plymouth, Wis. Milk Deal- 
ers—John LeFeber, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Feed Interests — Sherman 
Edwards, Chicago. Food Com- 
missioners—W. B. Barney, Des 
Moines, Ia. Ice Cream Interests 
—John W. Knobbe, Chicago. 
Farm Machinery—Dr. W. E. Tay- 
lor, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl. 


Dairy and Creamery Machinery— 
G. B. Sharpe, De Laval Separator 
Company, New York. 











How Wilson & Company Are 
Putting Over Name Change 


Advertising Campaign Running Which Will Embrace 120 Cities 


ON July 27th Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, a $30,000,000 
Chicago packing-house, changed 
its name to Wilson & Company. 
For thirty days prior to this date 
a teaser campaign was used in 
each of the 120 cities in which 
the company maintains branches. 
Painted bulletins appeared, dis- 
playing in the upper portion of 
the space the red intials “W” in 


SUCCESSOR TO SULZBERGER & SONS CO. 


<prev by Thomas E. Wilson 


a American public has known Sulsberger & Sone 
tor over hall « ceotury 





PAGE ANNOUNCEMENT IN NEWSPAPERS OF NEW TRADE- 


NAME 


large letter, across which was fea- 
tured the new trade-marked name 
of the firm. This copy caused 
considerable speculation. No- 
body had ever heard of “Wilson 
& Co.,” and everyone was curi- 
, ous to know who they were and 
what they were going to do. 
This curiosity was satisfied when 
the new name became operative, 
for a note of explanation was 
added in the blank space below 
the name stating that this was 
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the company succeeding Sulz- 
berger & ee commonly known 
as the “S. & S.” Company. 

Simultaneous with the changed 
outdoor advertising, full pages 
were used in the newspapers to 
announce “the dawn of a new 
pure-food name.” This page 
took the form of a personal 
statement from Thomas E. Wil- 
son, the president of the new 
company. In this an- 
nouncement Mr. Wil- 
son touched on the 
reasons he had asso- 
ciated himself with 
the new organization, 
Then he told some of 
the things he pro- 
posed doing: “We are 
going to. co-operate 
with the stock-raiser; 
we are going to en- 
courage stock-ratsing 
in every agricultural 
district. We want the 
supply of live stock 
increased. With our 
wide facilities we 
should bring about 
conditions which 
should lower the price 
of meats to you.” In 
conclusion the adver- 
tisement said: “So 
here is the splendid 
old ‘S. & S.’ institu- 
tion after more than 
a half century of suc- 
cessful growth—built 
into a bigger, better 
and broader organiza- 
tion.” 

According to J. C. Thompson, 
advertising manager of the new 
firm, it is the company’s plan 
quickly to follow up _ the 
present announcement with copy 
for the new labels. For the 
time being the old “S. & S.” label 
will be used, but in a short time 
new labels bearing the Wilson 
name will replace them, as it is 
the company’s intention to en- 
courage people as quickly as pos- 
sible to recognize and ask for 
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Picking the Leaders. 
No. 4 of a 


series of I5. 





American SundayMagazine 
Saturday Evening Post 
Woman's Home Companion 


Ladies’ World 








From last information obtainable. 
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HERE are a few magazines so pre-eminently strong that 
their use is always economically important. 








The most good readers per dollar invested—is the real basis of 
space value. ; 

More and more advertisers are realizing that they net the most 
good readers by picking the leaders in different fields. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 


1834 BROADWAY 911 HEARST BUILDING 
New York City Over 2,000,000 Circulation Chicago 
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‘Ralph K. Strassman, Advertising Manager, Red Book Magazine 


STREET & FINNEY as 
seen by leaders in advertising 


“The peculiar quality of Street & Finney ; 
service lies in the continued freshness of 
your copy. I can always spot a Street & : 
Finney ad in magazines and newspapers.” ‘ 








No. 12 of Series. 
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“Wilson’s products” just as they: 


now ask for Armour’s or Swift’s. 
To that end a slogan has been 
adopted, “Just say Wilson’s—it’s 
the pure-food name.” 

To bring about the required 
change in the buying habits of 
the public effectively, and further 
to popularize the new firm name, 
the company has in consideration 
an aggressive advertising policy. 
An announcement of a campaign 
involving the use of practically 
all mediums has already been 
sent to the trade, and is in line 
with Mr. Wilson’s well-known 
belief in liberal publicity. 

This advertising, however, will 
not be confined entirely to the 
food products which the company 
markets. The new management’s 
programme calls for an expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for manufactur- 
ing improvements, and numerous 
products not now manufactured 
will be made and advertised. 
“We are going to manufacture 
fertilizer, which is something we 
have not done in the past,” said 
Mr. Wilson, “and we are going 
to pay more attention to the re- 
fining of our oil products.” This 
policy’ is in keeping with the 
methods of most of the larger 
packers who make the bulk of 
their profit on the manufacture 
and utilization of by-products. 


New Talking Machine Called 


the Brunswick-Pathéphone 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender- Co., 
of Chicago, which recently .commenced 
the manufacture of talking machines, 
has arranged with the Pathé Fréres 
Phonograph Co., of New York, to call 
its new line the Brunswick-Pathéphone, 
and sell in connection with it the Pathe 
Fréres’ records in territory hitherto un- 
developed by the Pathé interests. A na- 
tional advertising campaign in behalf of 
the Pathé records under the new ar- 
rangement has been undertaken. 


Cigarettes 


Vacuum 

A package which is described as being 
designed upon vacuum principles for the 
safe preservation of its contents in 
Proper condition, has been introduced 
on the Pacific Coast by the American 
Tobacco Company for “La Marquise” 
cigarettes. It is a glass humidor, the 
cover of which must be pressed inward 
to permit withdrawal of the contents. 
The return of the cover to its position 
has the effect of creating a partial va- 
cuum in the jar, it is stated. 





Keeps in Partial 


The Fine Irony of the 
Prudential Strike 


New York, July 29, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Isn’t it the irony of fate that your 
vigorous and thoroughly justifiable edi- 
torial of July 20 on “The High Cost 
of Selling Life Insurance” should be 
followed so soon by a strike on the 
part of the Prudential’s industrial 
agents? I am by no means familiar 
with all the technical complexities of the 
situation, but it seems perfectly clear 
that the trouble is due to the very thing 
which you pointed oft in your editorial 
—the fact that the company places the 
entire burden of selling upon the 
shoulders of the agent. You speak of 
the record of the insurance companies 
as “disgraceful,” and the term is none 
too strong. 

Another curious thing is the fact that 
the trouble should first come to a head 
in the ranks of a company which still 
occasionally pretends to be an adver- 
tiser, but prefers the policy of shopping 
around among the agencies. . 

Ricuarp L. Fercuson. 


France Buying 15,000 Cases 
American Sardines 


~~ hauling coal to Newcastle, buy- 
ers tor the French Government are in 
Maine, negotiating the purchase of 
15,000 cases of American sardines for 
shipment to France, to be used by the 
army. Investigation has shown that 
American sardines make an ideal ration 
because they are probably the cheapest 
flesh food put in tin, and also because 
the size of the tin is excellent for in- 
dividual rations. 

In normal times France is an enor- 
mous producer of sardines, and espe- 
cially of sprats, which before the war 
were produced in that country on al- 
most as low a basis as American sar- 
dines are produced here. However, the 
fishing has been demoralized all over 
Europe, and thus, for the first time in 
the history of the United States, France 
has had to turn to this country for 
canned fish—Commercial Bulletin, Los 
Angeles. 


Professor Thorpe Granted 
Leave of Absence 


Professor Merle Thorpe, whose ap- 
pointment as editor of the WNation’s 
Business was recently announced, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
as director of the journalism department 
of the University of Kansas. His asso- 
ciate, Prof. Leon N. Flint, will have 
charge of the work during the coming 
year. Frank B. Thayer, formerly of the 
Springfield, Mass., Republican, has been 
added to the department staff of instruc- 
tors. 


Saxon Car’s Output 
The Saxon Motor Car Corporation 
during the fiscal year ending June 31st 
shipped from its Detroit factory 25,399 
cars, compared with 12,099 the previous 
year. 





With Increasing Selling Resistance 
Ford Co. Lowers Prices on Its Car 


New Model with Better “Lines” a Likelihood—Step Attributed to Pressure 
from Strongly Advertising Competitors 


HE Ford Motor Company 

startled the automobile world 
this week by announcing a sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of 
its cars. The new prices are $360 
on the touring car, $345 on the 
runabout and $645 for the sedan, 
all f. o. b. Detroit—as against $440 
for the touring car, $390 for the 
runabout and $740 for the sedan, 
the prices that have been prevail- 
ing. These prices took effect Au- 
gust Ist and were announced in 
211 newspapers in space running 
10 inches, across four columns. 
Trade paper advertisements of the 
price reductions will follow. 

Accompanying this announce- 
ment, comes an unconfirmed re- 
port that marked changes will 
soon be made in the well-known 
Ford design, which has been in 
existence with very slight varia- 
tions for several years. The Ford 
concern will also’ shortly an- 
nounce its entrance into the mo- 
tor truck business. It is said 
that a one-ton truck will be pro- 
duced at a price so sensationally 
low that it will have the effect of 
revolutionizing the industry. 

The promulgation of these pre- 
cedent-setting changes is of gen- 
eral significance. It has set going 
a lot of conjecturing as to the 
reasons for the change, which are 
of interest to the men in every 
line of business. Several of the 
automobile men Monday told of 
sales worked up by industrious 
Ford salesmen, only to be lost to 
a Saxon, a Maxwell or an Over- 
land—companies that are strong 
advertisers. Volume of produc- 
tion with consequent low price is 
a game several automobile con- 
cerns are now playing at. 

Just what alterations will be 
made in the design of the Ford 
have not been announced, but they 
will probably consist in changing 
the appearance of the hood and 
the general shape of the car, so 
as to be more in conformity with 





the lines of beauty which other 
manufacturers have been able to 
give their automobiles. It is not 
known whether or not more ac- 
cessories will be put on the new 
model, but in view of the con- 
ference which Mr. Ford is reputed 
to have had with Mr. Edison on 
the subject, one man who is un- 
usually well informed on the au- 
tomobile business said that a 
“self-starter is a probability.” 

The Ford Motor Company has 
sét for itself the ideal of an ever- 
increasing production. In 1915 
its quota was 300,000 cars, and this 
year it has been raised to a half 
million. To sell this immense out- 
put requires the most intensive 
salesmanship. A few weeks ago 
Printers’ INK published an ar- 
ticle about the speeding-up meth- 
ods that were keeping the Ford 
sales force up on their toes. 
While many thousands of people 
voluntarily buy a Ford, without 
much persuasion, -the majority 
of purchasers have to be sold. 
Those people who have been say- 
ing that the Ford sells itself are 
badly mistaken. Of course it 
does in a great many instances, 
but in the majority of cases the 
salesman has to break down more 
or less resistance. There is no 
denying the fact the “gaff” to 
which the “flivver” has been sub- 
jected has kept many persons 
from buying the machine. The 
griddle of ridicule on which the 
Ford owner has been publicly 
roasted, has been a deterrent fac- 
tor in the development of the 
company’s sales. 

The women influence has 
counted tellingly in this connec- 
tion. A starter in front of a 
New York hotel said that it was 
a daily occurrence for women to 
refuse to get into a Ford taxi. 

“The women folks,” he said, 
“would as soon be seen on the 
street in last season’s millinery as 

(Continued on page 53) 
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If you are entirely satisfied 
—maybe you ought not to be. 


If you are not 
—maybe we have just what you 
want. 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Ave., New York 
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International News Service 
Absorbs 
The Sun-Laffan News Bureau 


For nearly thirty-five years The Sun- 
Laffan News Bureau, founded by Charles 
A. Dana and William M. Laffan of the 
New York Sun, has maintained a high 
and well-deserved reputation among 
news gathering and distributing agencies. 


This news organization, with its long 
record of worthy achievement and splen- 
did ideals, has been absorbed by the 


International News Service. 


The phenomenal growth of the Inter- 
national News Service is one of the most 
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notable developments in the history of 
journalism. 


Twenty-four hours a day service, 
morning and evening—completeness, 
accuracy, quickness, enterprise—these 
are the qualities that have raised this 
organization to the top. 


With the resources of the Sun-Laffan 
News Bureau now added to the Interna- 
tional News Service, with alert corre- 
spondents in every news centre in the 
Hl world, with the full foreign news service 
of the London Daily Telegraph and the 
Paris Matin; also that of the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger (through William Bay- 
ard Hale, our special correspondent in 
i Germany) ; with all the special news fea- 
tures of the Hearst newspapers, the Inter- 
national News Service has entered on a 
career of even wider usefulness as a news 
distributor to the American people. 





There are now only TWO IMPORTANT 
: news distributing associations—namely, the 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


and the Associated Press—with the Inter- 
national News Service having the additional 
advantage of carrying the best features in 
the United States. 
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FOR THE AUTUMN 
CATALOG AND 
BOOKLETS 777 » 


OUR art work and engravings must 
carry more than half the burden of 


your advertising message. They must 
attract attention favorably in order to secure 
a reading for your copy. They must supple- 
ment the argument of your text to make 
your selling urge efficient. To accomplish 
this they should be printed on 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
ENAMEL 


A sheet of shimmering whiteness that takes 
a clear, sharp impression from the finest 
screen half-tone, preserving the color values 
and atmosphere and giving life and tone and 
character. The surface is perfectly smooth— 
glossy enough for the production of first-class 
vignetted half-tones but not unpleasantly 
shiny as a background for legible type matter. 


White Mountain Enamel is moderate in price 
and is carried in stock in sizes and weights 
to meet the requirements of all markets. 


Samples and Dummies on Request 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION . . BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION ... . BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building 







































in a car that lacked the lines of 
automobile fashion’s latest de- 
cree.’ 

The elegant upholstery, the re- 
splendent trimmings and symmet- 
rical designs now so common in 
motor-car making are a conces- 
sion to the women buyer—an in- 
fluence which every automobile 
salesman admits must be reck- 
oned with before a car goes into 
a family. Beauty of design is a 
selling advantage that many au- 
tomobiles have in their favor. 
While the Ford is anything but 
a homely machine, it does not 
make any pretensions to being a 
thing of beauty. Its makers have 
emphasized utilitarian qualities 
rather than art features. If this 
be a handicap, the Ford com- 
pany has succeeded magnificently 
in spite of it. 

However, if this great Detroit 
concern intends to keep on in- 
creasing its output and even if 
it only hopes to maintain its 
present production it must get 
rid of selling handicaps. Price 
as a talking point has proven very 
effective, but to break down the 
resistance which salesmen are re- 
ceiving, something else is neces- 
sary. Isn’t it advertising? 

These, briefly stated, are, auto- 
mobile men say, the reasons that 
have induced the Ford Company 
to consider making changes in 
the designs of its cars. Dealers 
will be able to offer not only 
greatly reduced prices, but .also 
more attractive autos. While it 
is true that if a rose by another 
name would still be a rose, a 
Ford with a new design would 
still be a Ford; nevertheless get- 
ting away from the conventional 
appearance of the machine is 
bound greatly to stimulate sales. 

The very extensive sale of at- 
tachments for Ford cars, made by 
independent manufacturers, is an 
evidence of the desire of Ford 
owners to improve not only the 
convenience, but also the looks of 
their machines. If an owner 
were to buy a full set of these 
outside-made accessories, it would 
increase the price of his car about 
$200, and this would bring the 
total cost of the automobile up 
in the class where there would be 
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several strong competitors. As 
was recorded in Printers’ INK 
some time ago, the Ford company 
has opposed the buying of these 
attachments, claiming that they 
detract from the appearance and 
operation of the car. 

If the new model will make it 
unnecessary for the Ford owner 
to buy additional things to give 
his car the finish he thinks it 
should have, the position of the 
Ford in the market will become 
stronger than ever. 

Of course there are reasons 
why the Ford company has never 
seen fit to make extensive changes 
in its designs. Its well-known ra- 
diator and general outlines are 
like an established trade-mark 
that serve to always identify the 
product wherever it is seen. Then, 
too, the constant changing of de- 
signs is a nuisance that has 
worked many hardships. It has 
often been claimed that many 
companies change the lines of 
their cars too often, and without 
gaining any appreciable advan- 
tage. This has been done to the 
inconvenience of the owner and 
the humiliation of the recent 
buyer. Another point is that 
Ford’s factory processes are so 
highly standardized that frequent 
changes in the models of the cars 
would interfere with manufactur- 
ing efficiency and increase cost of 
production. Any extensive change 
would necessitate the scrapping 
of both machinery and methods, 
and this is a thing not to be 
lightly undertaken. It is likely 
that there will be no change in 
the advertising policy of the com- 
pany. 

While the immense success of 
the Ford company is generally 
conceded, in conclusion it is a 
fair question to ask if it has 
made the most of its opportuni- 
ties? Under necessity of speed- 
ing up sales methods, why does 
it not see that advertising would 
be a most powerful aid? More 
than one automobile man has said 
that the Ford Motor Company 
could easily break down the re- 
sistance it is meeting even with- 
out reducing its price, if it 
would undertake the right sort of 
an advertising campaign. 


















“Wanted—A Family Doctor” 
Ad That Failed 


Not One Good Physician Out of 1,300 in Cleveland Replied 


You can get almost anything 
by advertising for it, from a 
second-hand baby-carriage to an 
up-to-date office building; or from 
an office-boy to a_ well-trained 
wife. You can advertise for a 
red-headed chauffeur with false 
teeth and a mole on his left arm 
and have a dozen satisfactory ap- 
plicants waiting at your office the 
next morning. 

But there is one thing that you 
can’t get through advertising and 
that’s a family doctor. 

Such, at least, is the conclusion 
arrived at by a well-known busi- 
ness man in Cleveland. This man 
believes in advertising with a con- 
fidence based on long experience. 
His career has been well punc- 
tuated with advertising successes. 
He wanted a family doctor, so 
he advertised for one. Thereby 
he secured the distinction of prob- 


ably being the only man in Amer- 
ica who ever advertised for a 
family doctor. That, however, is 
all he did secure—he is still look- 
ing for the family doctor. 


THE UNUSUAL APPEAL 


Here is the advertisement as it 
appeared in a Cleveland news- 
paper in six inches of space and 
with preferred position: 


sepenies A FAMILY DOCTOR 

have never been able to success- 
fully fill the place left vacant when our 
family doctor died. 

He was a man with modern ideas and 
modern training, but with an old-fash- 
ioned disposition—kindly, sympathetic, 
devoted heart and soul to the well-being 
of his patients. Despite a large and 
exacting practice, he could and did take 
a real interest in the little ills of the 
children. He kept his appointments 
faithfully and he had that happy faculty 
of immediately putting the patient at 
ease. 

I know there are plenty of other good 
doctors of the same kind in Cleveland, 
but how to find them is the question. 
As doctors don’t advertise, I decided 
the only thing to do was to advertise 
to get one. 

his is an earnest appeal for help and 
I hope for an equally earnest response 
from doctors themselves and from any- 
one else who can offer a helpful sugges- 
tion. I live on the Egst Side, near 
Euclid Avenue. All replies will be held 


in strict confidence. Box 515-M, Plain 
Dealer. 

“This advertisement,” said the 
advertiser, “brought just three re- 
plies, not one of which was of 
any help toward solving the prob- 
lem. 

“Here is the way I came to in- 
sert this advertisement in the 
Cleveland paper. We haven’t had 
a satisfactory family doctor since 
our old family doctor died. He 
was a very able man with a large 
practice, but he always had time 
to give a case the attention it de- 
served. He had a personality that 
inspired confidence. Still he 
wasn’t a rare type by any means. 
I am sure there are plenty others 
like him in Cleveland. 

“A few days before the adver- 
tisement was inserted, an emer- 
gency arose in the family and we 
needed a doctor and needed him 
quick. Although I’ve lived in 
Cleveland most of my life and 
have a wide acquaintanceship, I 
really didn’t have. the slightest 
idea whom to call. I knew plenty 
of specialists, but it wasn’t a case 
for a specialist. In fact, that is 
the very thing I am trying to get 
away from—the sort of a doctor 
who on the slightest excuse or 
provocation insists on dragging a 
specialist into the house. 

“As I was turning the subject 
over in my mind I couldn’t help 
thinking ‘if these doctors only 
advertised, how much easier it 
would be to pick out one.’ Then 
the suggestion occurred to me, 
‘as long as the doctors don’t ad- 
vertise, why not advertise for a 
doctor?’ I decided to take the 
suggestion seriously and try it and 
now you have the result. 

“I purposely took liberal space 
in order to be sure of attention 
and I haven’t any doubt that hun- 
dreds of Cleveland doctors read 
the advertisement. Still only one 
replied, and you can imagine the 
value of that reply when I tell 
you that he stated that he had 


, Braduated in 1873—forty-three 
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years ago, but had just been ad- 
mitted to practice in the State of 
Ohio. I also tried very carefully 
to avoid anything in the copy 
which might arouse suspicion that 
it was not an earnest, straightfor- 
ward appeal. 

“In addition to the one reply I 
have just mentioned there were 
two others—not from doctors, 
one of which was evidently in- 
spired purely by curiosity and the 
other by sympathy. The second 
one read: 

“You state our position per- 
fectly. Our family physician died 
several years ago and we can’t 
find another like him. Let me 
hear from you.’ 

“This reply was signed by a 
very well-known Cleveland busi- 
ness man. 

“T don’t think there is anything 
peculiar about Cleveland. We 
seem to have as many doctors 
here as anywhere else in the coun- 
try and there must be just about 
as many kinds. The telephone- 
directory lists something like 
1,300 of them—four solid pages. 
The answer seems to be that they 
won’t advertise their services and 
they won’t respond to an adver- 
tisement seeking their services. 
The question remains whether 
they will even read such advertis- 
ing and there doesn’t seem to be 
any way of finding out.” 


HOW PHYSICIANS REGARD THE AD 


In a news story regarding this 
unusual advertisement, the Cleve- 
land paper in which the adver- 
tisement appeared interviewed 
two well-known local physicians, 
Dr. John H. Lowman, a widely 
known diagnostician, and Dr. C. 
L. Moore. 

“It would not have been un- 
professional for physicians to 
have answered this appeal,” said 
Dr. Lowman, “yet the attitude of 
most doctors would be a _ hesi- 
tancy in procuring clients through 
such means. The unusualness of 
the advertisement might have 
raised a doubt in their minds as 
to its genuineness.” 

Dr. Moore discussed the prop- 
Osition from a different angle: 

“It is a lamentable fact,” he 
said, “that doctors nowadays are 


not looking for the so-called fam- 
ily practice. This is a day of 
specializing, and a young physician 
is trained along certain lines only. 
To be sure, we have many of the 
old-fashioned doctors still practi- 
cing, but with them it is a case of 
being too crowded with their reg- 
ular clients.” 


Pays Hard Cash for Buyers’ 
Names 


Profit-sharing with the customer that 
is in no sense price-cutting has been re- 
duced to a fine art by the Centaur 
Motor Co., of Chicago, which distributes 
Jeffery cars in the territory bordering 
the southern end of Lake Michigan. As 
a direct object the scheme is designed 
to secure a list of prospective custo- 
mers that merit the attention of the 
Centaur salesmen. The means to that 
end is the simple plan of offering each 
customer a ten-dollar credit for every 
prospect’s name that he contributes 
which is transferred to the customer list. 

As the system is described by the 
“Jeffery Circle,” a letter is sent to every 
owner who has bought hig car_at the 
Centaur establishment, describing the 
plan and enclosing a card to be filled 
and returned. Space is provided on the 
card for the name and address of one 
prospective purchaser, whether or not 
he is already a motorist, together with 
a few remarks about his social and 
business standing. Salesmen are im- 
mediately put to work upon a list which 
is compiled from the card returns, and 
every sale resulting produces a _ ten- 
dollar credit item on the account of the 
customer thus indirectly responsible for 
the sale. In case several customers sug- 
gest the same prospect, credit is given 
to the first of the several senders. 

While the customers themselves often 
become so enthusiastic over the plan as 
to exert considerable sales persuasion on 
their nominees, the Centaur company by 
no means relies on their activity in 
getting the business, but wages an active 
campaign on its own account. A hearty, 
suggestive letter is sent to each of the 
Prospects upon receipt of the new name, 
following which the salesman makes a 
personal call. If necessary the opening 
drive is followed by more letters, not 
less than three communications a week 
being employed until the prospect has 
made known a definite decision one way 
or the other in regard to the purchase 
of a car, 


Bowler Is H. A. L. Sales 
Manager 


George H. Bowler has been sgpeiated 


sales and advertising manager of the H. 

Lozier Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of the Automo- 
bile. He was formerly sales manager 
of the F. B. Stearns Co. More recently 
he has been in charge of the sales and 
advertising departments of the Apple 
Electric Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 
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The David C. Cook Publishing Co. | 


announces the appointment of 


Mr. S. Keith Evans 


as Director of Advertising 


for I 


The Mother’s Magazine 





Elgin, Ill., July 15, 1916 
New York—Chicago— St, Louis 




















Competitors 
Unite to Fight Rival’s 
Trade-mark 


Seven Linoleum Manufacturers 
Attack Right to Use of Word 
“Linoleum” by Another in Con- 
nection with Trade-mark, Al- 
leging Deception—Definition of 
the Word an Important Feature 








Special Washington Correspondence 


INOLEUM manufacturers are, 

just now, treating the world 
of advertising and salesmanship 
to a unique exemplification of co- 
operation. There has been, in the 
past, no dearth of instances in 
which a manufacturer has been 
at pains to preserve and defend 
the good name of his product, 
but “team work” for the common 
cause by manufacturers other- 
wise disassociated is something 
of a novelty. This is precisely 
the innovation for which half a 
dozen producers of the popular 
floor covering have joined hands 
against a rival. 

The quarrel grows out of a 
difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes linoleum, as the word 
is used in advertising. It first 
came to a head at the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office and is now to be trans- 
ferred, it is understood, to the 
higher Federal courts. The issue 
was joined when one manufac- 
turer applied for Uncle Sam’s 
sanction to use, as part of the 
trade-mark on his product, the 
word “linoleum,” whereat his 
competitors came forward with 
the plea that the product to be 
so marked was not in fact lino- 
leum ; that the applicant “is com- 
mitting a fraud on the public” 
and that if the label under at- 
tack were allowed, the trade- 
mark statutes of the United 
States “will apparently sanction a 
deceptive and false trade descrip- 
tion used with the design of de- 
ceiving the public.” 

THE DECEPTION ALLEGED 

Ownership of the trade-mark 
which has been called in question 


rests with the Ringwalt Lino- 
leum Works. The attack has 
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been led by the Nairn Linoleum 
Company, but joining with the 
latter in conflict with Ringwalt 
are the Farr & Bailey Manufac- 
turing Company, Thornas Potter, 


Sons & Co., Inc.; Cook’s Lino- 
leum Company, Armstrong Cork 
Company, the Geo. W. Blabon 
Company and the American Lin- 
oleum Company. In striving to 
prevent the Ringwalt works from 
using the word linoleum the oppo- 
sition lays the greatest stress up- 
on the fact that its product “is not 
in fact linoleum and has always 
been advertised as linoleum,” and 
it is further desired to set forth 
that “one means of such adver- 
tisement is the physical applica- 
tion of the word ‘linoleum’ to the 
goods by means of stamps and 
labels on which the word ‘lino- 
leum’ appears.” 

The trade-mark dispute as it 
has developed at the Patent Office 
is a complex technical one, much 
too involved to be explained in 
brief space. Strictly speaking it 
revolves around an “opposition” 
which must be disposed of before 
the trade-mark examiners can 
proceed to consider the Ringwalt 
application solely with reference 
to its compliance with the require- 
ments of trade-mark law. The 
Ringwalt concern has of course 
“disclaimed” the word “lino- 
leum” as it appears in its trade- 
mark—that is, it waives any claim 
to exclusive right to use the word 
—and as for the criticism of its 
allied competitors it has made the 
defense that this is a matter be- 
tween Ringwalt and the Patent 
Office; that if the Ringwalt goods 
are not properly called “lino- 
leum” it is the duty of the Pat- 
ent Office to refuse registration, 
but that it is not an occasion for 
other manufacturers to butt in. 

It is evident that in the further 
steps in this controversy, as in 
those already taken, much is go- 
ing to depend on the interpreta- 
tion of the word “linoleum.” The 
Ringwalt works won the first 
round of the fight partly because 
it was able to show that its prod- 
uct contains hardened linseed oil 
as a base, which is in accordance 
with the definition of the word 
given in the Century Dictionary. 
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The highest tribunal at the Pat- 
ent Office was forced to the con- 
clusion that there are various 
qualities and kinds of linoleum, 
and that as the term “linoleum” 
has come to mean “such a variety 
of compositions” it is possible 
that the Ringwalt product “may 
with propriety be denominated a 
species of linoleum.” 

Because the same question of 
fraud and injury to trade was in- 
volved, the decision of the famous 
case of the American Washboard 
Company versus the Saginaw 
Company is being referred to 
frequently in connection with this 
present effort to determine what 
is linoleum. In the washboard 
case the defendants manufac- 
tured washboards and marked 
them “Aluminum,” although the 
boards were not aluminum but 
were zinc or some compound. 
The plaintiff, being a manufac- 
turer of real aluminum wash- 
boards, naturally objected. How- 
ever, Judges Taft, Lurton and 
Day, passing upon this case, held 
in effect that such competition 
was not such an injury or damage 
as could be recognized in a court 
of equity. 


Both Sides Advertise in Aus- 
tralian Liquor Fight 


In accordance with a recent referen- 
dum vote in New South Wales, all 
“public houses” in the State will 
close at six o’clock during the remainder 
of the war. The campaign was hard 
fought by both sides, and large-sized 
newspaper space was used for and 
against the proposition. It is an indica- 
tion of the increasing power of adver- 
tising in Australia that it was thus 
brought to bear in helping to decide an 
important public question. The employ- 
ment of paid space in the southern 
commonwealth has never before occu- 
pied a very important part in campaigns 
in which questions of public policy were 
involved. 

The advertising used by both sides 
was usually of a sensational nature, il- 
lustrated frequently by “‘frightfulness’’ 
cuts. Posters were likewise employed 
by both parties in addition to the news- 
paper space. 


Will Direct ‘“Mother’s Maga- 


zine” Advertising 
S. Keith Evans, formerly advertising 
director of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, and more recently associated with 
the New York Times, has been ap- 
pointed rat | director of Mother's 
Magazine, Elgin, Ill. 
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Newspapers Raise Price to 
Two Cents 


During the past week three metro. 
politan newspapers of the Middle West 
have announced an increase in price 
from one to two cents, The papers are 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Re- 
ublic and the Milwaukee Free Press. 

he increased cost of newsprint and 
other materials of product is the reason 
assigned for the advance in every in- 
stance. 

The announcement of the change in 
the Globe-Democrat read as follows: 

“The relentless law of supply and de- 
mand controls the cost of newspaper- 
making—just as it controls the cost of 
shoe-making, needle-making or bridge- 
making. For several years past the cost 
of newsprint paper and other essentials 
of newspaper-making has been steadily 
increasing. And during the past eighteen 
months, because of the European war 
and other reasons, these costs have 
finally soared beyond the horizon of 
precedents. For these inexorable busi- 
ness reasons, the price of the Globe. 
Democrat on and after August Ist will 
be two cents per copy daily, five cents 
Sunday; daily and Sunday, delivered 
by carrier, fifteen cents per week, or 
sixty-five cents per month. 


“Daisy Dayload” Addresses 
Central Stations 


The Hughes Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Chicago, has a new house-organ 
and a new trade character, both termed 
“Daisy Dayload.” “Daisy” is thus in- 
troduced to the trade in the first issue 
of the publication: 

“This is ‘Daisy Dayload’ ! 

“ ‘Daisy’ is being presented to-day to 
the central stations of America. 

“You will appreciate her. She is the 
only little dame of her kind in the 
world. he represents the American 
spirit of electric cooking. 

“In keeping with her unselfish name, 
she will strive to develop electric cook- 
ing loads with improved suggestions on 
electric range merchandising—rather 
than promote the particular interests of 
the Hughes company. 

“Daisy Dayload’s’ messages will be 
short, very human and far from serious, 
sober and tiresomely technical. And she 
seeks your co-operation in gathering 
news items, 

“So be good to her, gentlemen! She’s 
destined to become one of your best 
little friends. For the day is not far 
distant when the electric range will 
produce the central staticn’s greatest 
load.” 


Chas. R. ‘Johnson With 
“Printers’ Ink” in Chicago 


Charles R. Johnson, for six years with 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ Inx in Chicago. 
During the last two and a half years 
he was connected with the Tribune's 
merchandising service department as 2 
trade investigator. 
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Base Your Boston 
Plans On Facts 


It is a significant fact that several of the 
largest advertisers in the United States 
have called upon the 


Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American 


for detailed information regarding local 
trade conditions. 


In each instance we made a thorougn 
trade investigation covering various sections 
of Metropolitan Boston with its 39 cities 
and towns within a 13-mile radius of Bos- 
ton’s City Hall. These trade investigations 
have helped advertisers base their plans on 


cold-blooded facts. 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American is at your service— 
it stands ready to help you analyze this ter- 
ritory down to the last detail— without ob- 
ligating you in any way. Find out what 
this department has done for others and 
what it can do for you in this territory. 


The Boston American has a greater net 
paid evening circulation than all the other 
Boston evening papers COMBINED and 
the largest net paid Sunday circulation 
in New England. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 


HM 
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COMFORT’S Full 





50M 
FOR RTS. Pretty 
Girls’ C 


Dr. A. S. Alexander, of the Wisconsin 
supervises COM- 


PORTS F College, 
FORT’S Farm ep 

















. we ‘HESE PEOPLE serve the interests, lead the thoughts and to 
They constitute thirteen tangible reasons why COMFORT sut 
—and why the magazine so liberally pays its advertisers. 


eit W. H. GANNETT, 
JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
New York Office: 1628 eolian Hall 
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Adele Srdjace 


Rederos | rite # 
author 


well-known aath oy 
verse, plays ant i 
espe cual | 
has been 




















ong Fi the confidence of COMFORT'S six million rural and small town readers. 
F* country folks — they help to explain COMFORT'S subscriber satisfaction 


b., Inc., Augusta, Maine 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
Chicage Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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August 29th 


Tht September issue of Good 
Housekeeping, the first in the 
new size—and the largest both 
in circulation and volume of adver- 
tising we have ever issued—is now 
on the presses. It will reach our 
readers August 29th. 


We regret that it was necessary to 
return a considerable amount of copy 
that was received too late for accept- 
ance. The demand for space ex- 
ceeded our capacity to take care of it. 


Perhaps, however, this will help to 
emphasize the need for a close observ- 
ance of our new closing date which is 
the 15th of the 2nd preceding month. 


October Forms Close August 15th 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 




















A Coined Word Which Tells a 


Whole Story at First Glance 


How a British House Discovered the Right Appeal in Selling “Gar- 
dens by Mail” 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


[Eprtor1aL Note—An interesting par- 
allel might be drawn between the de- 
velopment of the British business re- 
ferred to in the following article and 
that of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Phila- 
delphia, as described in Printers’ Inx 
for June 17, 1915.] 

It is curious how a single word 

may sometimes express more 
than could be clearly conveyed by 
a whole page of type. Such a 
word, for example, as “guaran- 
tested.” Though you may never 
have seen it before, you know at 
a glance what it means. Its nov- 
elty is likely to make it stick in 
your memory much longer than if 
the same idea were expressed in 
conventional language, and you 
accept it the more readily into 
your confidence because it tells a 
whole story at a glance. 

“Guarantested” is the slogan of 
Bees Limited, of Liverpool, a 
large mail-order house dealing in 
seeds and growing plants. This 
concern was among the first in 
England to adopt the plan of 
planting a certain percentage of 
seeds from each parcel in experi- 
mental grounds, and to back up 
its confidence in its goods by a 
blanket guarantee of “money back 
if not satisfied.” Hence the slo- 
gan which, as I have said, denotes 
at a glance the two ideas of a test 
and a guarantee, or a guarantee 
backed up by a test. 

The business now crowds a 
large seven-floor building in Liv- 
erpool and has long outgrown the 
original garden where it started 
eleven years ago. The nurseries 
near Chester cover more than 200 
acres, and the business has been 
brought to this degree of success 
through mail-order work devel- 
oped entirely upon experimental 
lines, as the manager had no ex- 
perience of mail-order or any 


other advertising when he came . 


into the business, which covers 
rose trees, shrubs 


d_ hard 
an ar os 





plants ready to put into the 
ground; seeds, bulbs, implements 
of various kinds and even fer- 
tilizers. 

In early days the line of least 
resistance was sought through the 
employment of retail agencies and 
by opening shops in different 
places. The agency system did 
not work, and of the shops only 
three remain. It was found that 
the amateur gardener would, with 
suitable inducements, consent to 
buy his supplies through the post. 
The inducement found was a 
guarantee that the seeds and 
plants sold to him would really 
grow, and the happy invention of 
the word “guarantested” has had 
much to do with the rapid growth 
of the business. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COPY 


The same system was, of 
course, extended to the shrubs, 
plants and roses propagated by 
the firm in its own nurseries. Full- 
page spaces were used in all the 
class papers, of which there may 
be a dozen in England, with 
such names as the Amateur Gar- 
dener, etc. The name of Bees (a 
purely invented one) was taken 
advantage of to furnish some hu- 
morous headlines—“busy bees” 
and so forth. Some illustrations 
were used making the bee a per- 
sonality with arms and legs like 
a man. But the illustration of 
the copy, as time wént on, began 
to develop almost entirely in the 
direction of showing halftones 
from photographs of flowers. 

Later a little space began to 
be taken in newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation read by amateur 
gardeners, more especially those 
which ran a gardening column. 
These spaces were, and remain, 
small. Direct replies about pay 
for the cost of space. 

Obviously, therefore, the busi- 
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ness is built on giving satisfac- 
tion and obtaining repeat orders. 
These orders are obtained by 
means of catalogues, and one suc- 
cessful discovery of the business 
was that colored pictures were a 
remarkable selling force. The 
manager, besides being a_ tech- 
nical gardener, is a clever pho- 
tographer. He makes beautiful 
autochromes of plants and pieces 
of garden containing selections of 
plants, with a plan underneath to 
show how to plant them, and 
these are reproduced by three- 
color process in his catalogues. 
Every catalogue is crowded with 
lists of seeds, bulbs, roses and 
other plants, and sectional cata- 
logues are got out at various 
times of the year for different 
branches of the business. As the 
number circulated is large, the 
printing cost has to be kept down, 
but the grade of printing extend- 
ing over a number of years shows 
continuous improvement. 

Part of this is achieved through 
spending more, but most of it 
through the constantly growing ex- 
perience of the manager in finding 
out how to print color work effec- 
tively and make the printer do it. 
A printer who works for Bees, 
Limited, has got to do good work 
or he hears of it. Not all the 
catalogues or the pictures in them 
are things of beauty; but they 
show the plants as they are, and 
a man who understands garden- 
ing will sit up all night to look 
at them. 

The correspondence is naturally 
large and inquiries are dealt with 
in a thoroughly technical spirit. 
Notwithstanding all that is 
done to test everything that goes 
out, of course there are com- 
plaints. Seeing that the firm is 
dealing with amateurs almost en- 
tirely (professional gardeners do 
not commonly buy their supplies 
in this way), it is inevitable that 
complaints should arise which are 
no fault of the goods. People 
have done absurd things with 
their seeds and plants, and, as I 
have already said, they always 
blame the supplies and do not 
blame themselves. The guarantee 


is always rigorously carried out. 
Sometimes it is found that the 
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complainant has been trying to 
grow things the wrong way— 
there have been cases when they 
have planted bulbs upside down 
and wondered that the roots came 
up instead of the flowers. There 
was also another amusing case, 
where an old lady in Dublin 
sowed a packet of mignonette 
seed at the bottom of her new 
window-box, filled it to the top 
with soil and then swore the seed 
was “no good” because it didn’t 
“come up.” But she had her 
money faithfully returned to her, 
all the same. In proportion to 
the whole business the number of 
complaints is infinitesimal. Much 
of the correspondence comes from 
quite poor people and some of 
them have been made into ama- 
teur gardeners by Bees. One man 
wrote that his wife had sent for 
a penny packet of seeds, had in- 
fected him with the gardening 
habit and led him on to rose- 
growing. This man was a coal- 
miner and, from his description 
of the land which he used, he 
could hardly have chosen anything 
much worse for roses. But he 
was a very systematic gardener. 
He sent a list of the rose trees 
that he had bought from Bees, 
Limited, and the number of 
blooms cut from them during a 
season, averaging something over 
twenty-five a tree. There is no 
doubt that the advertising is cre- 
ative of new interest, and the effi- 
ciency of it, considering the very 
small space used and the rela- 
tively small outlay for press work 
compared with what is spent by 
other trades, is very marked. 


Montreal Firm Has New 
House-organ 


“Shoe Facts” is the name of a house- 
organ which is being published by Ames, 
Holden, McCready, Ltd., shoe manufac- 
turers, of Montreal. R. E. Dildine, 
sales and _ advertising oe ogy is the 
editor. Mr. Dildine recently went to 
Montreal from New York City. 


Gerald Hess Makes Change 


Gerald S. Hess, advertising and sales 
manager of the B. Forman Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has resigned to_be- 
come a member of the firm of Baer 
Brothers, of that city. He will be in 
charge of the advertising and will assist 
in the general store management. 
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The Man with Money 
Is the Man Who Buys 


Nebraska leads Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas and 
almost every other State-in the per capita production of 
four leading crops—corn, wheat, oats and hay. 





This means more money in Nebraska for each individual 
to spend. 


Nebraskans own one automobile to every fifteen people; 
they believe in good food and clothes, pianos, books, 
phonographs, vacuum cleaners, electric appliances, modern 
machinery—in fact, everything that adds to pleasure and 
comfort, and lightens labor. 


Being a highly educated people—lowest percentage of 
illiteracy in the Union—they KNOW how to spend their 
money, and are very responsive to intelligent advertising. 


THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Most News—Most Ads—All Clean 


is the best medium for reaching Nebraska people. It is 
so recognized by local and by national advertisers, as well 
as by readers. 


Observe the proof offered by these records of paid 
advertising for the six months just ended. Totals in 
columns: 

World-Herald 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 


Local Display ...... 7,092 4,925 4,960 
Foreign Display.... 2,360 2,470 2,396 
eee rrerre 3,619 2,431 1,791 








13,071 *9,826 *9,147 


Increase over last yr. 2,546 1,522 1,553 


_* These totals include respectively 694 and 1,056 columns of adver- 
tising (largely foreign medical), which the World-Herald would not 
accept for publication. 

















Making the Dealers “Sell” 


Advertising to the Salesmen 





the 


A Profitable Plan That Was Worked Out at the Convention of the 


Salesmen of the J. I. 


EF has long been the custom for 
the salesmen to “sell” the deal- 
ers on the value of the company’s 
advertising. But it remained for 
the J. I. Case Plow Company, of 
Racine, Wis., to reverse this order 
and get the dealers to sell the com- 
pany’s advertising to its salesmen. 

Some time ago, when the off- 
cials of the plow company were 
working out the plans for their 
1916 sales convention, they agreed 
among themselves that in spite of 
the fact that all their travelers 
were in sympathy with the work 
being done by the’ advertising de- 
partment, there was still room for 
their taking a more active inter- 
est. The company wanted the 
men more than merely “sold” on 
its advertising—it wanted them to 
be enthusiastic not only about the 
J. Case advertising, but also 
about' the idea of dealers tying 
up to this advertising locally. 

Past conventions had demon- 
strated that merely talking about 
the advertising’ was not enough. 
The salesman had so many ideas 
forced upon him at a convention 
of this kind that a thought had 
to be driven home if it would 
stay “put.” So they planned a 
tremendous advertising demon- 
stration which would sell the 
salesmen once and for all on the 
advertising idea. 

Brief letters were sent out to 
the 2,500 Case dealers asking them 
frankly what good they had re- 
ceived from the company’s adver- 
tising, and requesting specific in- 
formation. The questions asked 
in this letter were as follows: 


Dear Sir: 
Have our 
helped you? 
id our Farmer’s Catalog, which we 
mailed to your list, get your customers 
to thinking and talking about Case 
goods? Did any sales result? 
Do your farmers get “The Plow- 
man” regularly? Do they enjoy read- 
gt this magazine? What do you think 
of it? 
Have our personal letters to your 
prospects helped you in making sales? 
e’ve made this list of questions as 


advertising campaigns 
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Case Plow Company 


short as possible, so that we feel sure 
that you'll take the time to answer 
them. Kindly co-operate with us in 
this matter, so that we can make our 
1917 advertising a real help to you, 
ery sincerely, 
J. I. Casz Plow Works. 

Over four hundred dealers re- 
plied to this letter. One dealer, 
for instance, stated that nine 
months ago he had started in ad- 
vertising so as to cash in on the 
promotional work being done by 
the company. Before that he had 
never advertised. Since his first 
“tie-up” ad appeared he had kept 
a careful record of results. This 
record showed that in the nine 
months he had been advertising 
he had _ increased his sales 
$2,086.27, or on an _ average 
$231.83 a month. Other dealers 
wrote that they had sold more 
Case goods during the past year 
than during the two previous 
years combined. Others men- 
tioned specific sales which they 
had been able to trace to their 
advertising. Others simply showed 
their interest by stating that 
through advertising they had been 
able to dispose of their entire 
stock. 


These letters were carefully 
saved, and mounted on_ large 
sheets of cover paper. During 


the week of the convention they 
were posted on the walls of the 
convention hall, and made a very 
impressive exhibit. 

“We found that this demonstra- 
tion fairly took the salesmen off 
their feet,” C. G. Howell, the 
company’s advertising manager, 
stated to a_ representative of 
Printers’ Ink. “They not only 
read all the letters carefully, but 
they began thinking along new 
lines, and we feel sure that when 
they go back on their territories 
they will use these facts to good 
advantage with lukewarm dealers 
who have still to be sold on the 
—— idea.” 

To make doubly sure that the 
salesmen would not lose sight of 
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the value of advertising to them- 
selves and to their dealers, how- 
ever, the company presented each 
man with an attractive expense- 
account memorandum book with 
his name printed on it in gold. 
The books were vest-pocket size, 
with stock fillers so that they 
could be replenished from time 
to time. The pages of the book 
were perforated and ruled up 
especially for the purpose. There 
was a separate page for every 
day of the week, one filler con- 
taining enough blanks for one 
month. One side of the page was 
given over to the different items 
of expense, such as “meals,” 
“transportation,” “telegrams and 
postage” and “incidentals,” while 
the other was ruled so that the 
salesman could use it for keeping 
tab on his calls and sales. 


KEEPS SALESMEN REMINDED 


The main purpose of the book, 


however, was, as stated, to keep 
the salesman reminded of the 
points which had been called to 
his attention during the conven- 
tion. This was done by inter- 


spersing pages bearing some trite 


reminder. For example, one page 
was captioned * ‘Volume,” then in 
smaller type, “From the minutes 
of our sales convention.” Below 


this head appeared the following 
quotation: “I figure that $4,000 
worth of business ought to be the 
minimum from each county. Mul- 
tiply this amount by the number 
of counties in your territory and 
you will get some idea of the 
amount of business your territory 
ought to produce. H. M. Wallis, 
president.” 

This message is driven home to 
the salesmen by printing across 
the bottom of the page: “How 
much are you getting from the 
county you are now in? The one 
you just left? The one you are 
going to?” 

This sales convention of the 
J. I. Case Plow Company marks 
the end of the largest year in the 
company’s history, a sales record 
which is acknowledged by the 
officers of the company to be in 
no small measure due to its in- 
creased advertising activities of 
the past few years. 











There’s a vast deal more outlook from 
the top of a Mountain than from the 
Bottom of a Well. 


We have built a smooth, wide road with easy grades to the 
mountain peaks of Better Markets for Advertising. 


The Guide Book to that road is the 


Standard Register of 
National Advertising 


Not a directory, but a Service with the Livest Working List ever 
offered in the Advertising Field. 


The National Register Publishing Company 


Miners Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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International Corporation’s 
Sales Agency 


The American International Corpora- 
tion has taken over the Allied Ma- 
chinery Company, a company previous- 
ly organized to act as foreign sales 
agents for certain American. manu- 
facturers of machine tools. Compre- 
hensive plans for the development of 
this company have been made. Perma- 
nent offices will be established in 
Europe, ample stocks of machinery car- 
ried at convenient points, and an effi- 
cient corps of salesmen employed. This 
organization is doing a rapidly increas- 
ing business and will be on the ground 
after the war to represent American 
manufacturers in the work of rehabili- 
tating the eg of Europe for 
peaceful industry. his company, with 
the co-operation of American steel 
manufacturers, recently handled a Rus- 
sian Order for 170,000 tons of steel 
rails. 

It is probable that selling arrange- 
ments for other machinery and other 
goods will be effected. 


Reserve Banks Prosper 


The Federal Reserve banks at Chi- 
cago and Kansas City have declared 
dividends, bringing the number of 
dividend-payers up to four. Richmond 
and Dallas are the other two. The 
earnings of the Chicago and Kansas 
City banks were chiefly from holdings 
of government bonds, of the other two 
from re-discounts. 

The earning assets of the system 
are steadily increasing, and on July 
22 last aggregated $198,978,000, as 
against $96,734,000 on January 21, 
1916, and $62,456,000 on July 23, 1915. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin makes 
the statement, however, that the total 
discounts of all the banks for the first 
five months of this year aggregated only 
$50,883,600, as compared with $59,- 
ay ass in the corresponding period 
of 1915. 


Movie Ad Men Organize 


New York motion-picture advertis- 
ing men formed an organization last 
week which will pene, be called 
The Associated Motion Picture Ad- 
vertisers. Temporary officers were 
chosen as follows: Arthur James, 
president; E. Lanning Masters, sec- 
retary and treasurer;, Carl Pierce, Paul 
Gulick, Harry Reichenbach, Samuel M. 
Spedon, E. Richard Schayer, Charles 
E. Moyer, Arthur James and E,. Lan- 
ning Masters, executive committee. 





Chicago ‘‘Journal’s” Represen- 
p 


tatives in West 


Knill, Chamberlain-Hunter, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have been appointed Western rep- 
resentative of the Chicago Daily 
Journal. 


Under the direction of the local ad- 
vertising club, a Better Business Bureau 
has been formed in Los Angeles. 








Weak Link in Hotel 
Advertising f 


Tue Sacxs Company. 

E New York, July 27, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This spring I had occasion to locate 
a suitable hotel for myself and family 
during the summer. I answered at least 
six or seven advertisements. In each 
instance I received a ny 4 giving rates, 
etc., and the customary booklet. 

At that point everything stopped. I 
was nearly sold on one hotel, and if 
they had followed up or called me on 
the telephone, I would have made ar- 
rangements for the entire summer, 

All of this leads me to believe that 
summer resort advertisements are not 
being well handled. No doubt, agents 
do their part of the work in fine shape, 
but much of the efficacy of the copy 
is lost because of poor business methods 
at the other end. 

I believe that the hotel business 
would be much improved if someone 
were to write a story calling attention 
to these little details, which seem to 
be continually overlooked. I know this 
to be a fact because I have had the 
experience. . O. Sacks. 


“Printers’ Ink” on the Border 


George L. Treadwell, formerly assist- 
ant in the advertising department of the 
American Optical Company and editor 
of its trade-organ ‘“‘Wellsworth,” and 
lately assistant to C. L. Mead, of the 
Cheltenham Advertising Agency, is now 
at McAllen, Texas, with the Seventh 
N. Y. Infantry, Company L. He writes: 
“One copy of Printers’ Ink down here 
each week goes a long way with three 
of us, among many in otlrer outfits, 
lining up to read it. We’re raising a 
new species of advertising men—street 
cleaners, shovelers, wood choppers, ditch 
diggers, cooks, sanitary engineers. The 
4 may be ‘mightier than the sword,’ 
ut it can’t hold a candle to the shovel, 
the axe and the sewing set—the modern 
soldier’s equipment. 

= extensive field investigation 
settles beyond all shadow of a doubt 
the merits of Ingersoll wrister and 
Mennen under water; that the modern 
military camp is lit by the Eveready and 
fed upon Campbell’s soups and Fatima 
cigarettes.” 





Motor Company Changes 
Name 


The name of the Argo Motor Com- 
pany, of Jackson, has been changed to 
the Hackett Motor Car Co. ansell 
Hackett, formerly of the Disco Electric 
Starter Co., Detroit, is president and 
general manager. 


Chalmers Man Joins Briscoe 


S. H. Humphrey, formerly vice- presi- 
dent in charge of production of the 
Chalmers Motor Car Co., has_ been 
elected vice-president and manufactur- 
ing manager of the Briscoe Motor Cor- 
poration, of Jackson. 
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Instance No. 5— 





“GOODRICH TIRE” advertising 
of 1914—1915—1916 


“DIAMOND TIRE” advertising 
—added by Client, —1915—1916 


“SILVERTOWN CORD TIRE” » 
—advertising,—added by Client, 1916 
(Client,—Tue B. F. Goopricx Co.,—Akron, O.) 











The SIX consecutive Contracts from SAME 
Client,— printed on following pages,—tell a con- 
clusive story. 

Observe that, without solicitation, they ranged 
up from a $2,500 ‘‘sample’’ of Kennedy Service 
in 1914, to a $40,000 per year rate in 1916. 

This Advt. answers your Question! 


* * 


Forty-six preceding “Market -Investigations” (for other 
Clients) supply, in part, the unique BUSINESS Experience which 
takes the GAMBLE out of Kennedy Campaigns—putting Cer- 
tainty,—Vigor,—and Convincing LOGIC into them. 


John E. Kennedy 


Market-Investigations 
and Advertising 


* * 


Offices,—2 Columbus Circle——_t New York City 
Study,—at 17 East 59th St. (Tel. Plaza 8469) [OVER] 
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GOODRICH TIRE ADVERTISING, by JOHN E. KENNEDY 
Prelude 
TELEGRAM 
JOHN E. KENNEDY, Chicago, Aug. 24, 1914 


New York City. 

Will you consider proposition of preparing and selling to large 
Chicago Agency Ten Advertisements on one line of goods for 
Twenty Five Hundred Dollars? Telegraph to fifteen thirty four 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. R. T. STANTON. 








Ist Contract—$2500—(for 10 Advts.) | 
Chicago, September 14, 1914. 





MR. JOHN E. KENNEDY, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—This is your\ order to prepare and write, for our 
account, Ten Advertisements upon the subject of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company Tires, same to be delivered to us in manuscript 
on or before November ist, 1914, and upon delivery of same to 
us we agree to pay you therefor the sum of Twenty-five Hundred 
Dollars. Yours very truly, 

MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer. 








2nd consecutive Contract—$2500—(for 10 Advts.) 
Chicago, November 10, 1914. 





MR. JOHN E. KENNEDY, 
17 East 5oth St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir:—This is your order to prepare and write, for our 
account, Ten more pieces of Advertising Copy for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., this time upon the subject defined in Mr. Raymond’s 
letter of November 7th, and deliver same, on or before January 
Ist, 1915. 

Upon delivery of this, in Manuscript form, we agree to pay 
you therefor a fee of Twenty-five Hundred Dollars. ° 

Very truly yours, 
MAHIN ADVERTISING CO. 
WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President. 








3rd consecutive Contract—$750.00—(for 3 Advts.) 
New York, June 18, 1915. 





MR. JOHN E. KENNEDY, 
17 East 59th St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir:—This is your further order to write for our Account 
Three (3) more Advertisements on Goodrich Tires, to be based 
upon data discussed with you this day by Mr. Raymond, and to 
deliver same to us in MSS. by July rst, 1915. 

Upon delivery, in manuscript form, we agree to pay you 
therefor the same pro-rata fee, per Advt. as for the two Campaigns 
already delivered to us, and of which these three Advts. are a 
continuation, viz.:—$250 per Advt. or $750 in all. 

Signed THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


[OVER] By H. E. RAYMOND, Second Vice-President. 
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GOODRICH TIRE ADVERTISING, by JOHN E. KENNEDY 





4th consecutive Contract—$20,000 per HALF Year. 

Viz.—for last TWO WEEKS, each Month, 
Yearly. (This is the maximum portion of time 
John E. Kennedy is desirous of Contracting to 
any one Client.) 





THE B. F. GOODRICH Co. 
AKRON, O. 


New York, September 2, 1915. 


This Agreement made between The B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, 
O., and John E. Kennedy of New York, witnesseth: 


That John E. Kennedy for, and in consideration of, a salary of Eight 
Hundred and Thirty-three 34/100 Dollars per Week, contracts to give 
his whole time, exclusive services, and best abilities, to promote the best 
interests of The B. F. Goodrich Company in the capacity below defined, 
for the lat TWO WEEKS of each month, between dates of September 
Ist, 1915, and August 31st, 1916. 


That The B. F. Goodrich Company hereby contracts for said services 
for said period, and agrees to pay John E. Kennedy therefor a total sum of 
Twenty Thousand Dollars, in twelve monthly payments of Sixteen Hun- 
dred and Sixty-six Dollars and Sixty-six Cents ($1666.66) each, payable 
on the last day of month in which services were rendered; such payments 
to cease at the death of John E. Kennedy, or any continued illness for 
more than two months (during which time no salary is to be paid) or on his 
failure, for any cause, to deliver the services. here contracted for. 


Said services to consist of Conference, Advertising Plans and Copy, with 
executive ghee in the carrying out of same, all under the direction of 
Mr. H. E. Raymond. 


These Services, with Suggestions for Selling Plans, when required, to be 
devoted to promotion of any or all of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Products, as directed. 


It is mutually made part of this Contract that, while John E. Kennedy 
may have his own offices in New York City, or wherever he elects, that he 
shall go to Akron, O., or any other city, when so instructed, on reasonable 
notice by The B. F. Goodrich Company, for such portion of the designated 
time as the latter may deem advisable, all his necessary traveling expenses 
when away from New York on The B. F. Goodrich Company’s business to 
be borne by the latter, and paid with Salary at the end of each month. 


Though this contract dates from September 2d, 1915, and ends August 
31st, 1916, the actual September period of service is, for instance, to begin 
on Thursday morning, September 16th, 1915, and end on Thursday evening 
September 30th, the last day of the last week in the month. 


Should it at any time, prove more advantageous to The B. F. Goodrich 
Company to use more than two weeks of John E. Kennedy’s service in any 
one month and less in another month, but totaling only 24 weeks per year, or 
should John E. Kennedy’s arrangements with other Clients make it 
expedient to occasionally request changing monthly date of delivering 
services to The B. F. Goodrich Company, such changes may be made on 
the written request of either, provided it be then agreeable to both, and 
not binding upon either, to consent to such change, this Contract being 
definitely made for a specified period of time each month, during which 
exclusive service is to be rendered by John E. Kennedy, viz.: In the last 
TWO WEEKS of each Month (figured in the lat FOURTEEN DAYS 
of the then current month). 


It is further agreed that during the period of this Contract, viz.: One 
year from September Ist, 1915, John E. Kennedy will not provide any 
service whatever to any other Rubber Manufacturing Concern than The 
B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, without their full approval and consent 


in writing. 
(Signed) THE B. F. GoopRIcH COMPANY, 
H. E. RayMonp, Second Vice-President. 
[OVER] 
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5th consecutive Contract—$40,000 per year rate. 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1916. 
MR. ae E. ope of 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Kennedy:—I have read both of the books you sent me 
as illustration of your conception of the Attitude, “Spirit and 
Expression to go into our forthcoming campaign. You have 
sensed it right. 

I am tremendously enthusiastic about this new line of thought, 
or rather expression. Am sure we will establish something that 
will come in strong just because we have been vigorous along the 
other line. 

Your letter re Extra Service Time is quite in accord with the 
arrangement, and I will send you the carbon you wish, in con- 
jitmation, on Monday. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. E. RAYMOND 





New York, N. Y., April 27, 1916. 
MR. H. E. RAYMOND, 
THE B. F. GOODRICH Co., 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Dear Mr. Raymond:—As per telephonic communication of 
Tuesday, I have now the consent of two other Clients (who were 
scheduled for first two weeks in May) to re-arrange my time so 
that these first two weeks—in addition to the last two weeks in May, 
under contract with your House—shall be devoted in full to B. F. 
Goodrich Co. advertising, as per your request. 

For the first two weeks’ Service in May—as additional to Con- 
tract Service—the B. F. Goodrich Co. is to pay me pro-rata with 
Contract figures—viz.: $1,666.66 additional, making the May 
gist cheque $3.333.32. 

If this understanding of the matter ts correct, according to your 
proposal and requirements, please initial attached Carbon Copy 
of this letter with your O. K., return to me, and oblige. 

0.K Yours faithfully, 
*"H.E. R. (Signed) JOHN E. KENNEDY. 


4/28, 1916. 














6th consecutive Contract—$40,000 per year rate. 


New York, N. Y., May 26, 1916. 

MR. JOHN E. KENNEDY, 

17 East 5oth St., N. Y. City. 
Dear Mr. Kennedy: :-—As indicated over *phone, you have 
struck it right, to please us all, in the brevity of this Sunday’s copy. 
It ts obvious an arrangement must be made for June, similar 
to May, for your time. If you have any commitments, I suggest 
you endeavor to clear them out of the way. -As we stand now there 
was a few days to be added to June regular schedule, omitted 
from April, but let’s forget that item, and make your compensation 
THE SAME for June as it was for May—( viz. : $3,333.32.) 
Very truly yours, 

[OVER] (Signed) H. E. RAYMOND, Vice-President. 

















by JOHN E. KENNEDY 
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by JOHN E. KENNEDY 





Certified Conclusion— 


JOHN E. KENNEDY 
NEw YORK 


New York, N. Y., July 6, 1016. 
MR. H. E. RAYMOND, 
The B. F. GOODRICH CO., 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Dear Mr. Raymond:—After August 1st, I want io market 
certain Tire Accessories of my own. 

While these are not competitive with Tire Manufacturers, I feel 
at would be inconsistent to exploit them in the open field while 
owing loyalty exclusively to one Manufacturer, as Employer. 

This being the case, it is proper to inform you of my intentions 
well in advance of termination of Contract, so that you may have 
ample time to make other Advtg. arrangements, with opportunity 
to detail the work to best advantage over the four weeks’ service 
yet to be delivered to the B. F. Goodrich Co. (in July and August). 

Assuring you that, up to the last moment, you shall have my 
best efforts and most willing co-operation, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) JOHN E. KENNEDY. 


New York, N. Y., July 10, 1916. 
MR. JOHN E. KENNEDY, 
17 East 59th St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Mr. Kennedy:—On arrival here this morning, I find 
your letter of July Oth, setting forth your plans for the future, 
which will prevent your further attention to our Advertising when 
present Contract expires. 

I quite appreciate the correct motive which inspires your deci- 
sion, and the ample notice given me to provide a substitute. 

I cheerfully testify for our Company to the untiring labor, and 
close application to the heavy task our copy involved, on your 
part. Its quality stands for itself, setting a standard for vigorous 
exploitation of a firm’s products, which has been to our entire 
satisfaction. 

Wishing you all success in your new field of operation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. E. RAYMOND, 
Vice-President. 
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John E. Kennedy 


Market-Investigations 
and Advertising 


* * 


Offices,—2 Columbus Circle——€#€New York City 
Study,—at 17 East 59th St. (Tel. Plaza 8469) 
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HE LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 
for the first six months of 1916 
published 3,309,922 agate lines of 
paid advertising, or 217,742 agate 
lines more than it published in the 
first six months of 1915. 


The supremacy of The Evening 
Herald in advertising is due to The 
Evening Herald’s supremacy in 
circulation. 


The Evening Herald has not 
only the largest circulation of any 
daily newspaper in Los Angeles, 
but it also has the largest circula- 
tion of any evening paper on the 
Pacific coast. 





112 428 Daily Cieciiialon 


May and June advertising totals prove The 
Evening Herald is the biggest daily advertis- 
ing medium in Los Angeles. 
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Getting Responses from Dealer 
Questionnaires 


Making It Desirable for Recipient to Respond with Facts That Will 
Help the Advertiser 


By Mac Martin 


G OME weeks ago, while waiting 
for the street-car at a little 
corner drug store near my home, 
I was called aside by the proprie- 
tor with, “I have been saving 
something I thought might inter- 
est you.” ; 

He handed me a long question- 
naire prepared by some New York 
agency. I looked it over care- 
fully and handed it back to him. 
He seemed rather surprised and 
said, “Why, don’t you want it?” 
I told him even if I did have some 
use for it I wouldn’t interfere 
with his answering the questions. 
With a great deal of surprise he 
responded, “You don’t think that 
I am going to answer those ques- 
tions, do you? What do I get 
out of it? Do you think I would 
let that fellow come and butt in- 
to my business and make me work 
half a day for him answering his 
silly questions without my getting 
acent? NotI! I am in business 
to make money.” 

I am always interested in this 
little druggist’s point of view on 
advertising and merchandising 
plans. He seems to be a typical 
corner druggist of the average 
middle-sized American city. 

A few days after the incident 
of the questionnaire my druggist 
hailed me as I was about to take 
a car with, “Say, Mr. Martin, you 
haven’t a camera you could loan 
me for a couple of hours to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

When I delivered the camera 
to him the next morning he ex- 
plained what he wanted it for. It 
seemed that a certain national ad- 
vertiser was conducting a window- 
display contest. 

“I might as well try for these 
prizes,” explained the druggist, 
“because all I have to do is to 
fit up the window, take a picture 
of it and fill out this blank. Then 
I get a special free deal for en- 


experience every few days. Ques- 
5 





tering the contest, whether I win 
a prize or not. So I guess I won’t 
lose much.” 

When I returned for my camera 
that evening the little druggist was 
busy filling out the “blank.” I 
watched him lick his little, short 
pencil and screw up his face as 
he read the questions. There were 
only a few of them, but I noticed 
that these few were the vital ques- 
tions asked in the questionnaire 
which he had refused to answer 
a few weeks previous. 

I thought to myself, “Here is an 
advertiser who, through his 
knowledge of human nature, has 
found a way to get informa- 
tion out of a druggist without 
his realizing that you are investi- 
gating him.” But I experienced 
an entirely different line of 
thought when the druggist looked 
up with a chuckle and said, “He 
wants me to put down here what 
brand is the leader among his 
class of goods. I buy the goods 
I have to and the ones I can get 
the best prices on. I haven’t sold 
much of his stuff before, but I 
suppose I had better tell him that 
he’s the leader and he may give 
me another ‘free deal’ some day.” 


PROBLEM IS TO MAKE INVESTIGATION 
PROFITABLE 


These two instances indicate a 
few of the many difficulties that 
one must confront in conducting 
a dealer-investigation. Similar 
experiences have convinced many 
that an investigation conducted 
through the mail is a very im- 
practical as well as unprofitable 
undertaking. 

Yet research is in the air. Every- 
one is being investigated. The 
average business man is requested 
to fill out at least one question- 
naire in relation to his business, 
political, religious, social or civic 
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tionnaires come from every con- 
ceivable source. We think we are 
very scientific in our investigation, 
and yet I often wonder if the 
little druggist was not pretty close 
to the truth when he styled it “a 
lot of silly questions.” 

Volumes have been written of 
the results of investigations, yet 
there is very little literature on 
how to conduct them. 


There are, in general, three 
methods employed in conducting 
investigations. 


The first, the most expensive 
and the one consuming the 
greatest amount of time, is the 
personal interview. Here the 
man who writes the final report 
meets face to face everyone con- 
tributing facts or opinions. This 
is the method employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
many other Government depart- 
ments. The great advantage of 
this method is the opportunity 
given the investigator to weigh 
the relative value of information 
obtained from each source. The 
disadvantages are: The method 
requires so much time there is a 
danger of the information becom- 
ing out of date before the investi- 
gation is completed, and the in- 
vestigator becomes so absorbed in 
the details of his work that he 
neglects to ask each one_ inter- 
viewed exactly the same questions. 

The second method is the or- 
ganization plan used in collecting 
material for the United States 
census. It consists of personal in- 
terviews through a number of in- 
vestigators in the territory, whose 
instructions are indicated by mail 
from headquarters. The success 
of such an investigation depends 
upon the intelligence of the in- 
vestigators and the efficiency of 
the questionnaire. The instruc- 
tions to the investigators must be 
very explicit, and the number of 
people interviewed must be suffi- 
ciently great to make the element 
of possible error infinitesimal in 
the final average. 

The third method is the one 
most employed because it is the 
least expensive—that of gathering 
the information direct by mail 
The success of this method de- 
pends, first, on the advantages to 
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be gained by those questioned in 
answering accurately, and, second, 
on the sort of information de- 
sired. There are usually two 
classes of information desired in 
every investigation: questions of 
fact and questions of opinion. In 
general, it is much easier to an- 
swer questions of fact. On the 
other hand, people are more will- 
ing to give their opinions, and 
such investigations can often be 
conducted very successfully 
through the direct-by-mail method. 

A large commercial association 
recently desired to obtain the opin- 
ions of its three thousand mem- 
bers as to the relative’ value of 
sixty-three of its different activi- 
ties. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent out by mail, ask- 
ing each member to choose the 
ten activities he considered the 
most important and enumerate 
them in the order of their impor- 
tance. While less than half the 
members responded, it gave the 
more interested ones an opportu- 
nity to express their opinions, and 
was considered by the directors 
a fairly accurate gauge of the de- 
sire of the majority. 


WHEN PERSONAL INTERVIEW IS ES- 
SENTIAL 


‘But when this same organiza- 
tion desired to obtain facts rela- 
tive to the habits of the station 
agents and those in charge of in- 
formation bureaus, the personal- 
interview plan was employed, and 
an entirely different form of in- 
vestigation conducted. The asso- 
ciation desired to obtain a union 
station for its city, and the prin- 
cipal argument for the union sta- 
tion was that the city was being 
discriminated against in favor of 
a neighboring city. While there 
was much gossip in relation to the 
discrimination, the association was 
not in possession of any tangible 
evidence. 

An investigator was routed in 
towns of representative sizes on 
all nine railroads entering the two 
cities and was instructed to call 
as a tourist desiring information 
on all ticket-offices, hotels and 
other points where a_ passengef 
might inquire for information. 
That the word of the parties in- 
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terviewed might be obtained on 
paper without their having knowl- 
edge of the investigation, the in- 
vestigator represented himself as 
a deaf mute and appeared at the 
ticket-window with a little pad of 
paper in his hand. He wrote down 
each question and pushed it 
through the grating for an answer. 
He was a pleasant fellow and got 
sufficiently well acquainted after 
he had secured the directions to 
write at the bottom, “Thank you 
very much. My name is John 
Peterson. What’s your name?” 
In every case he succeeded in se- 
curing a signature. Then he tore 
the paper off the pad, crumpled 
it up, apparently with the inten- 
tion of throwing it away, but 
thought better of it and put it 
in his pocket. These crumpled 
pieces of paper, numbered, noted 
and carefully classified, make a 
very interesting appendix to a re- 
port which never could have been 
obtained except by some such 
method. 

The Bureau of the Census in 
the investigation of manufacturers 
uses both the direct-by-mail and 
personal-interview methods. Each 
American manufacturer first re- 
ceives his list of questions through 
the mail. When these have been 
returned, representatives of the 
Bureau of the Census are sent 
through the territory for three 
purposes: to obtain the informa- 
tion from other manufacturers 
who may have been overlooked; 
to secure the information from 
those manufacturers who have 
failed to respond; to obtain cor- 
rect answers to questions the most 
casual examination of which 
would indicate to be incorrect. 

The Bureau of the Census 
often introduces in a question- 
naire one or more check ques- 
tions. The reader may recall, 
when he was being enumerated in 
the 1910 census of population, the 
question, “Age on last birthday?” 
and the start he (or she, espe- 
cially she) felt when this ques- 
tion was immediately followed by 
“Date of birth?” Another style 
of check question consists in ask- 
ing the person interviewed for 
some simple fact which the partv 
conducting the investigation al- 
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ready knows, but of which knowl- 
edge the other party is not aware. 
This brings us to what is per- 
haps the most important rule for 
the preparation of any question- 
naire. While one test question 
may be necessary to assure accu- 
racy, the questionnaire should not 
contain requests for information 
which may be secured from other 
sources. Before any investigation 
is undertaken, one should study 
the available printed sources, such 
as the Census Reports and other 
Government, State and trade pub- 
lications. Lack of such study is 
at the root of most of the “silly 
questicns.” 
_ The success of any investiga- 
tion is in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of questions asked. Some seek- 
ers for information seem to have 
a notion that a questionnaire is 
hardly worth consideration unless 
it contains ten or more questions. 
Yet I know of a questionnaire, 
consisting of only four questions, 
from which over 2,540 deductions 
and over 300 graphs were pre- 
pared. 


WORK OF THE COMMERCIAL INVESTI- 
GATOR 


The valuable data which a 
single question will reveal are 
sometimes astounding. The con- 
scientious investigator on under- 
taking a piece of research work, 
after reviewing the information 
already available and choosing the 
typical group from which he de- 
sires to obtain his further infor- 
mation, prepares two sets of ques- 
tions: the first is his own list, 
showing his classifications and the 
information he desires, and the 
second is the questionnaire from 
which this information may be ob- 
tained. 

Let us take the typical example 
of the manufacturer of a national- 
ly advertised and nationally dis- 
tributed food product sold through 
jobbers. He knows how many 
pos ssible dealers there are in each 
city, State and sales district; but 
he does not know how many of 
these dealers distribute his prod- 
uct or how many distribute the 
products of his competitors. He 
knows how many pounds he sells 
to each of the jobbers in their 
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districts; but he does not know 
how much his competitors sell, or 
in what districts his products are 
leaders. He knows the percent- 
age of increase in his sales in 
each of these subdivisions and the 
percentage of increase he has 
spent in sales and advertising; 
but he does not know how these 
increases compare with the aver- 
age experienced by himself and 
his competitors. He knows from 
Government reports the per capita 
consumption of his particular 
class of goods in the United 
States. 

He decides to make a careful 
investigation in selected districts 
and employs an outside and un- 
biased organization, in no way 
connected with his sales force, to 
obtain the information he needs 
from the dealers. The question- 
naire will look about as follows: 


DEALER-QUESTION NAIRE 


1. How many brands of A do 
you carry? 

2. What are your five best-sell- 
ers in order of their greatest sale, 
and approximately how many 
pounds of each do you buy each 
month? 


Brand. 
Best Seller. 
Second Seller. 
Third Seller 
Fourth Seller. 
Fifth Seller 

3. Approximately what per cent 
of your business isin one-half- 
pound cans? —— per cent; one- 
pound cans? per cent; two- 
pound cans? —— per cent. 

4. What per cent of your cus- 
tomers call for A by brand 
names? —— per cent. 

5. Do you handle the XXX 
brand of A? 

Remarks: 

Here are five questions, each of 
which may be answered by one 
word or by figures. The last may 
be answered by “Yes” or “No.” 
If the dealer is too busy to.an- 
swer the first question, the inves- 
tigator may probably obtain the 
information by counting the 
brands displayed on the dealer’s 
shelves.. Answers to the second 
question may be secured with just 


Pounds 
a month. 























as much accuracy from the book- 
keeper, or, in large establishments, 
from the buyer, if permission js 
obtained. The blank left for re- 
marks gives the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to express a grievance, an 
opinion, or anything else which 
may be of interest to the manu- 
facturer, without laying the man- 
ufacturer open to the responsi- 
bilities attendant upon asking for 
grievances or suggesting them to 
the dealer. 


HOW GREAT A MATTER A LITTLE FIRE 
KINDLETH 


From these five apparently sim- 
ple and inoffensive: questions, to- 
gether with the information the 
manufacturer has obtained from 
other sources, he may secure the 
following information: 


A—SALES 


1. What is our average monthly 
sale per dealer? 

(Make maps to show averages 
by sales districts and charts by 
cities in groups graded by popu- 
lation.) 

2. What are our competitors’ 
average monthly sales per dealer? 


B—COMPETITION 


3. How many competitors have 
we! 

(Make a map showing number 
of competitors by sales districts.) 

4, In what districts do our com- 
petitors lead? 

(Make a map showing leader- 
ship in each district from aver- 
ages reported in No. 2.) 

5. How many competing brands 
does the average dealer carry? 

(Put in graphs by districts and 
by cities of graded population.) 

6. What is the area of distribu- 
ting competitors? 

(Make a map.) 

7. What is the probable per cent 
of distribution of our five lead- 
ing national competitors? F 

(Make a map showing intensity 
of distribution by districts.) 


C—DISTRIBUTION 


8. What per cent of distribution 
have we? 

(Make maps by sales territories 
by taking our total sales to job- 
bers and divide it by the average 
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Here’s cigarette-comfort 


Fatima may never become 
the only cigarette smoked 
by keen, substantial men of 
this type. But Fatima has al- 
ready become more popular 
with such men than almost 
any other cigarette. 


This is because men who 
smoke wisely want a SEN- 
SIBLE cigarette—a cigarette 
that is comfortable to the 
tongue and throat and that 
leaves a man feeling “fit” and 
clear-headed even after smok- 


ing more often than usual. 


You should try Fatimas. 


INK 
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Dealer Influence- 
Co-operation 


Not theory, but the real thing. 


If you are interested in country store dis- 
tribution in the South, you will want to 
know more about the origin of these two 
letters: 


“It affords us pleasure to say that we have 
had very satisfactory results from our adver- 
tising contract with you this season. WE 
ARE VERY MUCH PLEASED WITH 
THE CO-OPERATION YOU ARE PRO- 
MOTING BETWEEN THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND THE DEALERS.”—Kyrom a 
large manufacturer of household goods. ‘zi: 


“We want to congratulate you on the way 
you are going after business WE KNOW 
POSITIVELY THAT THE PUSH YOU 
ARE PUTTING RIGHT INTO YOUR AD- 
VERTISING IS BOUND TO MAKE IT 
MUTUALLY PROFITABLE.”—From a big 
wagon factory. 


We shall be glad to tell any responsible ad- 
vertiser or agent what we did to produce the 
above letters. Also, we will take pleasure in 
outlining a plan of co-operation between 
storekeepers, the Southern Agriculturist, and 
YOUR business. It may be just what you 
want. 


Southern Agriculturist 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


140,000 Guaranteed Member of A. B. C. 
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sale per dealer and divide the an- 
swer by the total number of deal- 
ers, checking by the per cent of 
dealers answering No. 5.) 


D—ADVERTISING 

9. What is the percentage of 
brand-name demand in each sales 
district ? 

(Make a map from answers to 
No. 4.) 

10. How does the amount we 
have spent for advertising in-each 
territory compare with answers to 
No. 4? 

11. How does the amount we 
have spent for advertising com- 
pare with our standing as first, 
second or third best-seller in each 
district ? 

E—SIZE PREFERENCE 

12. What sizes are the best-sell- 
ers in the cities of different popu- 
lations ? 

(Make a chart showing demand 
by sizes in cities of each class.) 

13. What sizes are the most in 
demand in different sales districts ? 

(Make maps showing the rela- 
tive demand by sizes.) 

This list and the number of 
maps and charts desired may be 
greatly extended, depending on 
conditions. 


OTHER INTERESTING EXAMPLES 


A manufacturer of shoes wished 
to learn how much of the busi- 
ness in his territory he controlled. 
He found he had four local com- 
petitors. At first it seemed neceés- 
sary to make an_ investigation. 
Then he discovered that his out- 
put and probably the output of 
his competitors could be estimated 
by the number of welting-ma- 
chines he had in operation from 
year to year. By securing this 
record he was able to find approxi- 
mately the number of shoes each 
of his competitors made. 

A paint manufacturer wished to 
know his relative importance in 
his local field. One day he re- 
alized that all of his paint and 
the paint made by his competitors 
was put up in cans purchased 
from the same company. He 
learned from the salesman of this 
can manufacturer the number of 
cans sold annually to each one 
of his competitors. 
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There is a concern in Duluth 
which sells diamonds which are 
used in diamond-drilling by min- 
ing engineers. The manager of 
this organization has prepared 
a questionnaire which his sales- 
men, while at work in the field, 
fill out every month. Estimating 
from the basis of the average 
wear of diamonds per foot drilled, 
this organization is able to tell 
within five per cent the number 
of carats of diamonds each mining 
company will need from month to 
month. The records kept by this 
organization are received more 
promptly than those of the head 
offices of the mining companies 
themselves, and the salesmen call 
upon the home offices of the 
mining companies with exact esti- 
mates of the diamonds needed, not 
only before the competitors learn 
of the condition, but often before 
the men in the home offices re- 
alize that new supplies of dia- 
monds will soon be necessary. 

If an intelligent questionnaire 
can furnish such records to an 
organization selling diamonds for 
mining engineering, which is con- 
ducted with the greatest of se- 
crecy, it is not hard to see the 
opportunities which await the 
sales organization which fully un- 
derstands the best methods of ob- 
taining information. 





Columbia Makes Records 
Specially for Colorado 


The Columbia Graphophone Co., in 
connection with Denver newspapers, re- 
cently conducted a contest in which a 
board of critics selected the male and 
female voices that, in their opinion, 
were the best procurable in a State-wide 
list of 492 entrants. The man and 
woman so selected were given trips to 
the Columbia recording laboratories in 
Connecticut, at the expense of the com- 
pany, and their voices there recorded to 
produce feature records for the trade. 
The Colorado dealers of the company 
have inaugurated special advertising in 
behalf of the prize-winning records. 


N. Y. Canlionin Sure of 
Tobacco Supply 


The United Cigar Stores Co. an- 
nounced recently in its New York stores 
that it had concluded arrangements with 
the military authorities whereby it could 
undertake to forward packages of cigars 
and smoking tobacco purchased at its 
stores to any New York guardsman at 
the Mexican frontier. 
































Classification and Filing of 
Photographs 


A Railroad’s Advertising Department Adopts a System That May Also 
Be Applied to Engravings, Electros, Drawings, Ete. 


By Charles W. Stokes 


HE recent series of articles 

in Printers’ INK upon the 
organization of an art department 
brings out one point which every 
advertising man has no doubt al- 
ready discovered for himself— 
that the handling of advertising 
involves the accumulation of a 
vast amount of material of all 
sizes, shapes and kinds which it 
is extremely difficult to file away. 
Periodically the Boss will walk 
quietly into the advertising de- 
partment when the advertising 
manager, for the first time that 
month, is out of the office, look 
meaningly at the débris which 
covers every available inch of 
room—and send for the advertis- 
ing manager to “see him as soon 
as he comes in.” 

But the ease with which mate- 
rial can be filed away in other 
departments cannot always be 
duplicated in the advertising de- 


partment, dealing as it does with . 


so much unstandardized material. 
Even when a system is achieved, 
it is often far from perfect. An 
arbitrary system based on pres- 
ent requirements does not meet 
the need, because slowly it is 
superseded. Organization in filing 
must be founded on some logical 
principles, which are not always 
easily apparent. 

When I entered the advertising 
department of a great Canadian 
railroad I was faced by a problem 
that at first threatened to over- 
whelm me. A large collection of 
photographs was wished on me, 
with instructions to maintain it 
and keep it in order. These pho- 
tographs were of many sizes; 
they were used for miscellaneous 
publicity purposes, and often; and 
my predecessor told me frankly 
that he knew of no conceivable 
method whereby they could be 
filed so as to be easily and quick- 


ly accessible. It seemed that . 
8: 


when one was wanted, it was 
wanted right then, and it began 
to transpire that “right then” 
generally meant five minutes be- 
fore quitting time on the only 
night in the week when this de- 
ponent was straining every effort 
to quit on time to see the home 
club play the next in the league. 
The photographs numbered about 
3,000. As they came in from va- 
rious sources, they were pasted 
into ordinary albums, of which 
there were some twenty-three, of 
assorted sizes. True, they were 
numbered on a consecutive basis, 
but with no attempt at arrange- 
ment; and the particular one de- 
sired was fated to be the last one 
in the last album retrieved. My 
predecessor knew them all by 
heart, but no one else did, and 
he was almost pleased to be re- 
lieved of the job anyway. 


APPLICATION OF “DECIMAL SYSTEM” 
TO PHOTOGRAPHIC FILE 


I had some friends in the li- 
brary profession to whom I con- 
fided my difficulties. They took 
me round the next evening to the 
shelves of the Public Library, and 
explained what I believe is called 
the “decimal system.” There are 
other systems, and in the library 
world quite a controversy rages 
as to the advantages of each; but 
I could see at once that the deci- 
mal system was what I wanted. 

Librarians, when called upon by 
this method to classify the knowl- 
edge of the world, divide it into 
ten classes, primary and sharply 
defined. Each of these again di- 
vides into ten sub-classes, each of 
the latter again, and so on ad 
infinitum. It was a modification 
of this plan that I eventually 
adopted. I soon found out that 
the ten need not all be used, but 
could never be exceeded. 

Taking my 3,000 photographs, I 
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The First Six iit 
1916 vs. 1915 








The following figures show Increases and Decreases 
in Display Advertising published by Cleveland 
Newspapers for Cleveland Merchants during January, 
February, March, April, May and June 1916, compared 
with the same six months in 1915. 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The Leader . . 157,332 lines or 22% 


LOST 
The other Morning Newspaper 99,456 lnesor 7% 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The News . . . 307,244 linesor 19% 
The other Evening Newspaper 319,676 lines or 12% 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The Leader .. 98,434 linesor 15% 
The other Sunday Newspaper 34,986 linesor 3% 


Members of the A. B.C. 


The Cleveland Leader “orc” The Cleveland News 


Foreign Advertising 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
Representative Inc. NEW YORK 


Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. Kresge Building, Detroit. 201 Devonshire St., Besten, Mass. 
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THE NEW YORK SUN 


is pleased to an- 
nounce that it is 
now represented 
in the foreign 
advertising field 
directly from 
its own offices. 











WESTERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
208 South La Salle Street 150 Nassau Street 


Chicago New York 
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saw that a very large class con- 
sisted of agricultural scenes. I 
called this Class 1. Looking it 
over again, two predominant sub- 
classes come to light, namely, 
crop farming and stock farming: 
therefore we advanced to 

11. Crop farming. 

12. Stock farming. 

I will pause here to say that 
each subdivision is designated by 
a number beginning at 1 and fin- 
ishing at the cipher 0. “- more 
than one figure cannot thus be 
used, the group of figures which 
results from the classification 
must not be considered as a total 
value, but digit by digit, each hav- 
ing a special significance to the 
preceding one. Thus, 11 does not 
mean eleven, but one one. 

Sub-class 11 divided again 
into 

111. Plowing, breaking, etc. 

112. Reaping. 

113. Threshing. 

114. Crops in fields. 

115. Elevators and mills. 

Of these, it was necessary to 
continue the process of division 
only in the case of 114, which 
was a large one. It resolved it- 
self into: 

1141. Wheat. 

1142. Oats. 

1143. Barley. 

1144. Flax. 

1145. Rye. 

1146. Fodder crops and grasses. 

1147. Garden truck. 

The beauty of this system—its 
elasticity—is no doubt apparent 
from the above example. Class 
12 easily became: 

121. Cattle. 

122. Horses. 

123. Sheep. 

124. Swine. 

125. Poultry. 
and other subdivisions of Class 
1 were dealt with as quickly. As 
a matter of fact, the highest in 
this class was 18. 


VARIATIONS EASILY APPLIED 


Having established such a suc- 
cessful precedent, the remainder 
of the photographic collection 
Presented few exceptions. Here 
and there snags were encountered, 
to which these principles seem in- 
applicable. For instance, scen- 


ad 
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ery, Class 5, necessitated a depar- 
ture from the strict rules of the 
decimal system. Division by ter- 
ritory seemed a solution; how- 
ever, a bright thought occurred 
to make the first subdivisions 
correspond with the seven divi- 
sions of the operating department 
which, indeed, was adopted. Yet 
Class 56 upset preliminary calcu- 
lations, because it was eight times 
as big as the remainder com- 


“bined (tours in the Rockies be- 


ing a specialty of our line). There 
were 900 mountain views! How- 
ever, a workable basis was ob- 
tained by selecting stations, or 
other arbitrarily chosen land- 
marks, and making them the sec- 
ond subdivision, 561 being from 
the first landmark to the next, 
and so on. 

The classification of cities and 
towns likewise caused a departure 
from principles by the introduc- 
tion of an alphabetical element. 
Supposing we. had pictures of 
two or more towns beginning 
with A, we divided them: 

6Al 


6A2 
and so ‘on through the 6B, 6C 


and successive classes. 
HOW THE SAMPLE PRINTS ARE KEPT 


The entire collection was re- 
mounted in albums of large size, 
a loose-leaf system being an in- 
tegral part to admit of expan- 
sion. The size is 12x20 up- 
right, enabling the page to ac- 
commodate two 8x10, four 5x7 or 
eight 5x3 prints without crowding. 
The paper is manilla, admitting 
the tearing out of a picture when 
necessity arises and leaving the 
page intact. The negatives of 
two-thirds of the collection are 
stored in the office, the balance 
being owned by outsiders who 
can, however, supply prints to 
order. Each print, when received, 
is entered in a stock-register by 
title, given the next consecutive 
number, and pasted into its prop- 
er place in the album, the nega- 
tive being numbered to correspond 
and the title and consecutive num- 
ber written under the print in the 
album. This stock-register shows 
not only where the negative is 
held, but also the classification 















































For the Man Who 
Buys the Printing 


E have prepared this new 

booklet especially for you. 
It is entitled “Using Color with 
Line Illustration.” 


And it demonstrates the striking 
and attractive results you can 
secure in your booklets and cata- 
logs by using a second color and 
specifying our economical Ticon- 


deroga Egg Shell Book Paper. 


There is an important “know 
how” in buying printing and in 
using line illustration and color. 


This booklet tells it. 


Send us your name and address 
for a copy. 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP & PAPER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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index. As each classification 
grew, a new element was intro- 
duced of paging it, by affixing a 
hyphen to the classification sym- 
bol and then a consecutive num- 
ber, thus: 

1141-7 is the seventh page of 
section 1141, 

56-23 the twenty-third page of 
section 56. 

Notwithstanding the length of 
this explanation, the decimal sys- 
tem is really extremely simple 
when once its cardinal principles 
are grasped. It is possible to go 
straight to any subject without the 
slightest waste of time other than 
required for consulting the in- 
dex. Business men are not so 
well acquainted with this, per- 
haps the most logical method of 
classification, as they should be. 


THE DECIMAL FEATURE 


The mistake is often made at 
first of confusing the arithmetical 
significance of a series of figures 
with its classification significance. 
The number expressing a class 
must be read one digit at a time, 
and the apparent total value has 
no relation whatsoever to the 
meaning. It was this that re- 
quired patient explanation at first. 
My colleagues and_ enquirers 
could not understand why 1135 
must always precede 21, because 
1 is the superior number to 2; 
and similarly, 1135 will precede 
116, because although the first two 
digits in each case are the same, 
the third digit in the first case 
is superior to the corresponding 
digit in the second. 

The system, having proved suc- 
cessful for photographs, was next 
applied to cuts, drawings and 
copy, and later to government 
and other publications, of which 
a constant stream flowed into the 
office and had to be indexed for 
possible use. It is also especially 
suited to the arrangement and 
numbering of files of correspond- 
ence, in addition to the alphabeti- 
cal file, the system employed in 
most offices of giving consecutive 
numbers with an alphabetical in- 
dex to subject being unsatisfac- 
tory when subjects bearing a fam- 
ily likeness begin to multiply and 
yet have to be kept distinct. 
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Registration of 
Trade-marks Used in 
Export Business 





Important to Note Those Countries 
Which Grant Registration to 
First Applicant without Regard- 
ing Priority of Use—Some Coun- 
tries Will Not Register a Mark 
Unless Registered at Home 


UDGING from the number of 

inquiries which have reached 
Printers’ INK during the past 
year there is pretty widespread 
interest in the subject of foreign 
trade-mark registration, and man- 
ufacturers are awake to the fact 
that in many countries a trade- 
mark legally belongs to the per- 
son who first registers it in the 
proper governmental bureau. Un- 
der our trade-mark theory the 
mark belongs to the person who 
firstadopts and uses it, and regis- 
tration at the Patent Office is only 
prima facie evidence of ownership. 
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It is not necessary to register a 
mark in order to use it, and a 
trade-mark may be _ protected 
against infringement even though 
it is not registered at all. 

It is natural enough to assume 
that the same theory is followed 
in other countries, but such is by 
no means the case. In Bolivia, for 
example, registration is compul- 
sory, and in many other countries 
the first applicant for registration 
is held to be entitled to it without 
regard to any previous use of the 
mark, Thus the manufacturer who 
wishes to sell his goods in these 
countries must be forehanded, or 
he is likely to find that his trade- 
marks have been registered in the 
name of somebody else who must 
be “bought off” for a good round 
sum. The only safe procedure 
in entering these particular mar- . 
kets is to see that the trade- 
marks are registered under the 
name of their rightful owner be- 
fore it seems worth while for 
somebody else to make application. 

In response to numerous in- 
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PHILIP GOODMAN 


has been engaged to put a 
new architectural dress on 


THEATRE 


You will observe the changes 
in the September number. 


The circulation is 48,000 
The page rate is 
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quiries for definite information on 
this point, the table on the follow- 


ing page is reproduced 


“Practical Exporting,” by B. Ol- 
ney Hough, Editor of American 


PRINTERS’ INK 





from 


sought. 


Exporter. 


FOREIGN TRADE-MARK CONDITIONS 


Must 
Trade- 
Is Registration ’ mark Term of 
Country Advisable or Who May Register? First be Regis- 
Necessary ? Regis- _ tration 
tered at 
Home? 
Argentina....... . Necessary First applicant No 10 years 
eS Pere Advisable First applicant No 14 years 
Austria-Hungary.. Advisable First applicant Yes 10 years 
Belgium.......... A dvisable First user No Unlimited 
gs 09s ><00 Compulsory First applicant No 10 years 
i . Necessary First applicant No 165 years 
Cape Colony ...... Advisable First applicant No 14 years 
RES Advisable First applicant No 10 years 
China............ Advisable First applicant WOW sshseeis 
ee ee vecessary First applicant Yes Unlimited 
Caste Risa......./ Advisable Any user of mark No 16 years 
NLA is'> 91910 :5s'e wh A dvisable First applicant Yes 15 years 
ne ee Unimportant First applicant Yes 10 years 
eee ee Oey: Advisable First applicant No 20 years 
Se Advisable First applicant Yes 10 years 
NE 6 5-5 5p 0m a Unimportant Any user of mark Yes 10 years 
a err Advisable First applicant No 165 years 
Germsay.... 2.200 Necessary Any user of mark Yes 10 years 
Great Britain..... Necessary Any user of mark No 14 years 
Greece........ ...Not necessary Any user of mark 
for one year Yes 10 years 
Guatemala........Advisable Any applicant Yes 10 years 
Holland........ -»Advisable First user of mark No 20 years 
Honduras...... . -Advisable First user of mark Yes Indefinite 
. Advisable First user of mark No Unlimited 
Italy.........++..eAdvisable Any user of mark Yes Unlimited 
aes Seppe r Advisable Any user of mark Yes 20 years 
SS . Advisable Any owner of mark No 20 years 
| ES eee Advisable Any user of mark No 14 years 
New Zealand .....Advisable First user of mark No 14 years 
Nicaragua...... . Necessary First applicant No 10 years 
Norway........ .. Advisable Any user of mark Yes 10 years 
Orange Free 
MN ssyseee Advisable Any user of mark No Unlimited 
Panama. ....+0.0. Unimportant Any user of mark Yes 10 years 
Paraguay......2. Necessary First applicant No 10 years 
NN.s obs 00620005 Necessary Any user of mark No 10 years 
Philippines....... Not necessary Any user of mark No 80 years 
Pores Rico.....-. Undecided Registrant in U. S. Yes 20 years 
Portugal........ - Necessary First applicant No 10 years 
Roumania....... . Necessary First applicant Yes 15 years 
ee Pee - Advisable Any user of mark Yes 10 years 
ROOST ss 0:5 00:0 06 Advisable First user of mark Yes 20 years 


Santo Domingo... Unimportant 


EE BGs 643055 Unimportant 
Spain............Advisable 
IE 05s vai . Not necessary 
Switzerland....... Advisable 
meeesveal ......5 - Advisable 
re Not necessary 
ee Necessary 


Venezuela........Advisable 


Any user of mark 
Any user of mark 
Any user of mark 


Any user of mark 
Any manufacturer 
First applicant 


Any owner of mark 


First applicant 
First user of mark 


NOTES 


1—Ownership acquired only through registration. 


2—Suit cannot be brought against infringers until mark has been registered. 


Yes 20 years 
10 years 
Yes 65,10 or 20 
years 
Yes 10 years 
Yes 15 years 
No Unlimited 
No 165 years 
Yes 10 years 
Yes 30 years or 
less 


8—Registration is granted subject to rights of prior user. 


4—Registration is regarded as prima-facie evidence of title to a mark. 


becomes definitive after a certain period. 


5—Registration is compulsory in Bolivia. 


Foreign goods bearing trade-marks are 


liable to confiscation unless mark has been registered. 


6—No special laws are in force. 
or other authorities. 


It is customary to deposit marks with local courts 


Copyright 1915 by The Johnston Export Publishing Company. 


Incidentally the table 
points out the advisability of reg- 
istering marks at home, wherever 
possible, in case export business is 


Notes 


1—3 
1—3 
1—5 
1—4 
2—4 
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314 Pages of Ads in 
The Iron Age of July 6th 


(not a special issue) 









representing nearly 1300 advertisers, 
selling to the Iron, Steel, Foundry, 
Machinery and Metal-working fields. 


Send for the ‘‘Buying Unit” booklet which fully explains 
what you want to know before joining the famil ly of Inon 
AGE advertisers. 


THE IRON AGE 


Member of the A. B. C. 
239 West 39th St., New York 





P S Since writing the above ad we have made up the 

* + August 8rd issue of THE Irow AGE which will carry 
324 pages in the advertising section. Nothing special about 
this issue either. 
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T has been said that PRINTERS’ INK’S sources of 
information are limited only by the number of its 
subscribers. We do know that in addition to a staf 

of trained writers and experienced advertising men, each 
a specialist in certain lines, and an alert corps of corre- 
spondents in advertising centers and principal cities, we are 
fortunate enough to have the invaluable good will and co- 
operation of hundreds of the rank and file of advertising 
men and as many more of the “big fellows’ at the top of 
the ladder. We are constantly indebted to these good 
friends, who supplement the work of our own organization 
with live news tips and leads for articles. 


SRO te eee ae ee ee ee 


The grist of all of which is each issue of PRINTERS 


INK as it reaches our readers week by week. 


As a natural development in the publishing of PRINTERS 
INK, serving as a clearing house for advertising informe 
tion, we are able to answer such inquiries" as these: 


“Will you kindly let me know the usual method of discovering new . 
markets for one’s products? We make some articles which I am 
convinced have other fields than those we cover, and I should like to 
know how to proceed in finding them.” 


ARG 


“We are collecting data for an educational campaign and any informs This 
tion you can give us on the successful campaigns of this nature for 


different service corporations or for associations of manufacturers o and 
producers will help make our campaign successful.” lishing 
dispos: 


“We are investigating the subject of mail lists and would be very much and gu 
pleased if you would send us references to articles which have appeared 


in PRINTERS’ INK under this heading.” 
“Will you kindly. mail me list of PRINTERS’ INK articles on publi 185 M 
service corporations campaigns’ influence on public opinion by use # 


* 466 is the record for the month of July. 
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paid space, particularly street railway corporations that have used news~ 
papers in their own cities?“ 



































fits 
staff “We are about to start a $25,000 advertising campaign featuring our 
ave you any available information pertaining to our 
each possible market, market conditions, etc.? Do you know whether there 
orre- ever has been any attempt by any other manufacturer to sell 
exclusively by mail ? “ 
re are 
d co- ; 
oe “Is there not some protection that a manufacturer may obtain when he 
tising gets out literature of a certain type so that a manufacturer of similar 
op of articles may not be able to copy it?” 
ation “Can you refer us to a source of information from which we can obtain 
facts regarding the marketing, sales and advertising of silver polishes ? ~ 
ERS “Can you inform us whether any article has appeared in your publica- 


tion covering the delicate question of turning down the local merchant 
who requests a manufacturer to advertise in the program of the Elks’ 
Picnic or the Firemen’s Convention? ™ 


ERS 





yrma- “lam confronted with the problem of working out a quota system for 
our sales distribution. Can you refer me to any articles in PRINTERS’ 
INK on the subject?“ 

ng new “We understand you have some data relative to the respective values of 

h | am one and two-cent postage for advertising matter. Will you kindly 

like to favor us with this data?“ 





sort This service is not for sale and is open alike to subscriber 
wa and non-subscriber. It is purely a by-product of the pub- 
lishing of PRINTERS’ INK and is cheerfully placed at the 


disposal of those who feel we are in a position to give them 
and guide them to advertising and merchandising information. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
n publi'f 185 Madison Avenue ; New York City 
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ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH. 


Again Leads in the first 7 cities of the U.S. 





The advertising records for First Six Months 
of 1916 again show (as they have for years) 
that the ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
completely outdistances all the giants of news- 
paperdom in the seven Largest cities of the 
United States in volume of Display Adver- 
tising Carried. 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1916 


(Not including classified ‘‘Wants’’) Agate Lines 
Ba. SONS POST-DIGPATICH. ...u5 cece cscsscccns 4,913,720 
EE EN URIETD ENGIN ooo suc Foo Sicld soos Suse cinenen cage ane 4,827,600 
I RPT PRINT 56 507 6019.4'6 as 6 bisa 'oas'b se 6 eo 8 Ha OER 4,789,866 
UNE ae SERENE SIRI 6 6 5 e's s0i0is 0 atareis wiv sevciene ais eecie'e 9 0's 4,051,418 
Re PEIN EEN 6555 Gis 5 5a '9.0/dcs iso Sie 3 6.6 wes wes isle 4,001,431 
OR EE a a 3,828,835 
a a 3,775,251 


These figures running into millions of agate lines show conclusively 
that the POST-DISPATCH enjoys the confidence of its adver- 
tisers, because it covers its field more completely than any other 
newspapers in the United States cover their field. 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 
Carried By All ST. LOUIS PAPERS FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1916 


(Less cheap contract legal or exchange) 


a, IAOUIS POST-DIGPATCH ....... cc cccsconpececes 6,519,240 
td I MIDE Se ons te ese oS 5G Gis iouk SU o's Gis a se pee ee TAN 4,162,800 
Ne IN a oc oss bd 5 4b So's oo .0ls wa Cee NOS wees 2,290,500 
ae MINE i ost 2 Guta’ w\s's Wind onic e $6 4S aie wie-e Seen es 1,779,600 
EE IDET soit as cas os a wis 6% WSO Aare win idioss Hawid-0' ois, % 1,432,500 
Post-Dispatch gained over same period 1915............ 927,360 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
Se RETIN. SS way» 65:45 ale 4 oe 6456S SNSeeas bade NK OS OS 1,128,120 
Seenh OVE BOM Hersod, 2915... . oc ccecccccccsccecdes 344,680 
Excess over 3 out of all 4 of the other St. Louis papers 
ONE oo Sie oe eyes Cie aca e ic SN OSAGAM SR ROSKA Cs % 0's 95,820 


HERE’S THE REASON 
CIRCULATION FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1916 


NE SE Ce eee eee ee eee Par 369,894 
| a 19,828 
ae ea he kkS ves b RA a v.40 ¥ 8 Ws o> 00 am 213,494 
Ne 9,015 


Foreign Advertising Representatives, The 8. C. Beckwith Special Agency; New 
York, Tribune Bldg.; Chicago, Tribune Bldg.; Detroit, Ford Bldg.; St. Louis, 34 
National Bank Bldg. 


St. Louis’ ONE BIG Newspaper 
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Advice to the Budding House- 
Organist 


A Letter from an Old Advertising Man Who Has Been Through 
the Mi 


EAR BILL: 

I note with no little anxiety 
that you are “thinking of starting 
a house-organ,” and that you want 
my advice. Do you really want 
advice, I wonder, or do you ex- 
pect me to tell you a lot of things 
to make you feel good? Does the 
fact that you are “thinking of 
starting a house-organ” mean that 
you have set your heart on it, or 
are you seriously considering its 
cost to your firm in relation to the 
profits it may probably bring to 
the business? In other words, are 
you regarding it with an eye to 
the company’s benefit exclusively, 
or have you a sneaking suspicion 
that it may shed lustre upon your 
personal reputation? 

Them are crool words, I know, 
and you may get sore—and if you 
do get sore just remember that 
you asked for “advice,” not com- 
pliments. But if you are really 
and truly thinking of the house- 
organ as a means of promoting 
the company’s business without 
any bob-tailed notion of advertis- 
ing your own cleverness, you won’t 
get sore. So if you feel yourself 
getting hot under the collar by the 
time you have read this far, my 
advice is. very brief. Don’t gam- 
ble with the company’s money. 

Assuming, however, that your 
gorge hasn’t risen, and that you 
only smile good-naturedly at my 
ill-founded suspicions, I shall pro- 
ceed. Do I think you are capable 
of editing an interesting and in- 
structive house-organ? I most cer- 
tainly do. But whether you can 
do it with your left hand while 
your brain is occupied with the 
thousand and one problems of 
your job is another matter. Be- 
lieve me, son, the publication 
of a house- -organ which returns 
dividends on the investment is no 
between-times job. You'll have to 
hurse it, and coddle it, and give it 
castor oil, and walk the floor with 


it rather more than you would 
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with a human baby. You can hire 
a bright young man to polish it off 
with a lick and a promise, and put 
it to bed on a cylinder press, but 
it will never grow into anything 
but an expense. Just go and take 
a good look at the editorial equip- 
ment of any influential trade- 
paper, and then ask yourself if you 
can hope to compete with it by 
delegating a sub-assistant to paste 
down clippings. 

In the first place, you have got 
to determine that there is‘ actually 
a need which your publication can 
supply, and that need must actual- 
ly exist. You can stimulate it, and 
awaken it, and make it stronger; 
but you can’t create it. You can’t 
assume that it exists, and then 
proceed to satisfy it. I remember 
well an experience of my own in 
editing a house-organ for the em- 
ployees of a certain sizeable or- 
ganization. It was really a re- 
spectable-looking publication—32 
to 48 pages, standard magazine 
size, two-color covers, plenty of 
half-tones. It hada staff of maybe 
a dozen people part time, and no 
publisher would be ashamed of it 
either as regards mechanical make- 
up or character of contents. It 
contained articles about the prod- 
uct, stories of hard sales which 
had been put over, uplift editorials 
of a pretty decently high order, 
athletic notes, a few good jokes, 
and a lot of personalities about 
people in the organization. Put it 
alongside any similar publication, 
and it would stand well up in the 
front ranks. But it had a sudden 
and tragic death. 


IT WAS ALL RIGHT, BUT THEY 
DIDN’T WANT IT 


One month we got out a special 
home-office issue, and placarded 
the factory and offices with big 
handbills announcing that the big 
issue would be distributed from 
the advertising department at a 
certain hour—“come and_ get 
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yours.” Did they come? They 
did not. With pitifully few ex- 
ceptions, factory men and office 
employees beat it for the neigh- 
borhood beaneries, or grabbed 
their lunch-boxes with never a 
thought for the neatly trimmed, 
gold-embossed pile of house- 
organs on the advertising man- 
ager’s mahogany table. They fin- 
ished their lunch, pitched horse- 
shoes, or embroidered, or -gossiped 
until the bell rang, and went back 
to work. The publication was all 
right, but they didn’t want it. For 
two years almost, we had been 
handing them each month at least 
$500 worth of paper and ink which 
never was anything more than ink 
and paper. We were trying to 
awaken and stimulate something 
which wasn’t there. We had as- 
sumed that everybody was inter- 
ested in the concern, was loyal to 
it, was a member of a sort of big 
family. We had hypothecated a 
community of interests which 
didn’t exist anywhere outside of 
our Own imagination. With mighty 
few exceptions, the employees of 
that concern felt no loyalty be- 
yond the pay-check. They worked 
because they had to work some- 
where, and happened to be there. 
Things are much better now, since 
the new management took hold, 
but the new management takes 
pains to inspire loyalty: the old 
one didn’t. 

I have told that humiliating in- 
cident at some length because it 
exactly illustrates the point I want 
you to see. Unless your house- 
organ is to be merely a collection 
of circulars advertising your own 
product and disguised with a 
cover and a date line, you are up 
against the same problems which 
face any independent publisher. 
Unless he can locate an actually 
existing desire which can be sat- 
isfied—it needn’t be a conscious 
desire necessarily, but it must ex- 
ist somewhere outside his imagi- 
nation—he isn’t likely to get very 
far. He can succeed in two ways: 
by discovering a new field (that is 
to say, by satisfying a group of 
desires which has hitherto gone 
unsatisfied), or by serving an old 
field beiter than it is being served 
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by the publications which are al- 
ready in existence. I am talking 
about successful publications, mind 
you, that have a real influence 
upon the opinions of their readers, 
or which are regarded with confi- 
dence in the quality of the infor- 
mation or entertainment which 
they furnish. That’s the class you 
must put your house-organ into if 
it is really going to represent a 
profitable investment—unless, as I 
said before, you merely intend to 
send out a bunch of direct adver- 
tising under the guise of a publi- 
cation. 

All of which may sound decid- 
edly discouraging, but let me tell 
you that discouragement in large 
chunks is what the budding house- 
organist chiefly needs. The high 
mortality rate among house-organs 
proves that without any further 
argument. If your faith in the 
proposition is high enough, and 
your analysis of the problem is 
clear enough to overcome criti- 
cism and disparagement, why go 
toit. You’rethe judge. But don't 
let the itch to play with a publica- 
tion get so strong that you don’t 
notice the pricks of conscience or 
the prods of good judgment. 
Sincerely and affectionately, 





Your UNCLE. 
Geo. M. Hendee Leaves 
“Indian” 


George M. Hendee has resigned as 
a and director of the Hendee 

anufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., maker of Indian motorcycles, and 
has disposed of all his stock interests in 
the company. He is succeeded as presi- 
dent by John F. Alvord, head of the 
Torrington Company and of the Split- 
dorf Electrical Company. Mr. Hendee 
is not yet fifty years old, and has been 
desirous of retiring for three years, he 
states, in order to devote his time to less 
arduous pursuits. 





Graphophone Men Make 
Change 


Walter S. Gray, for a number of 
years Pacific Coast sales manager of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, has 
become general Western representative 
of the Domestic Talking Machine Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 

George W. Lyle, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Colum- 
bia company, has become general sa! 
representative in New York for the Do- 
mestic company. 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 





Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 

















What our advertisers say. No. 6 of a series. 


FROM A BUTTON MANUFACTURER 


The advertising of the Winwal Button Form commenced in 
your paper and three others about one year ago. It may sur- 
prise you to know that we are selling from the rock-bound 
coast of Maine to the narrow streets of Tokio, from the sunny 
sands of Florida to the grandly built cities of Australia, and 
that even in far South Africa we are making sales. 

We more than appreciate the value of your paper as an 
International medium, and we know that in view of the 
fact that the other papers which we used are local dry goods 
papers in the United States, that in no other way but 
through your paper could the many dealers from Paris, 
London, and even Constantinople have had the attention 
of the button brought to them. 

In bringing about the closing of our contract, we want to 
compliment you upon your copy writer’s “‘copy.”’ Each 
seems to have brought about the desire-creating way. As 
we have viewed each advertisement, all have described some 
specific advantage of the button least thought of by us. 

Yours very truly, 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


231 West 39th Street, New York 





BOST - - - - 201 Devonshire Street 
PHILADELPHIA - 929 C estnut Street 
CHICAGO 215 So. Market Street 
ST. LOUIS, 1627-1631 Washington Avenue 
CLEVELAND - - 516 Swetlind Building 


CINCINNATI, 1417 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 423 Sacramento Street 
LONDON, (Eng.), 11 Queen Victoria Street 
PARIS, FRANCE - - 2 Rue des Italiens 
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Big Chains All Show 
Increase in Sales 





Sears-Roebuck Also Reaches a 
New Business Mark in First 
Six Months of 1916—Woolworth 
Shows Bigger Jump—Jewel Tea 
Co. Makes a Record —Com- 
parison with Busy Railroads 


U NPRECEDENTED prosper- 
ity of the big trading com- 
panies is attested by the sales re- 
ports for the first six months of 
1916, says the Boston News Bu- 
reau. The companies considered 
are Sears-Roebuck, F. W. Wool- 
worth, S. S. Kresge, McCrory 
Stores Corporation, Jewel Tea 
Co. and Acme Tea Co 

These companies made sales for 
the six months aggregating $130,- 
911,123, an increase of $23,760,005 
over the same period of 1915. 
Based on rate of increase for the 
first half year total sales of these 
companies for 1916 can be esti- 
mated at $281,461,630, an increase 
of $46,026,685 over 1915 

For the six months ended Dec. 
31, 1915, combined revenues of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Chicago & Alton, Missouri Pacific, 
Erie and Reading railroad 
systems were $128,527,504. The 
railroads at that time were han- 
dling record shipments, several of 
them having been forced to place 
embargoes.on freight. 

The following table shows 
earnings of the companies for the 
43 six months of 1916 and 
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though it has shown an enor- 
mous gain in new customers. In 
1915 sales were $106,228,421, and 
should sales continue to increase 
as in the first half of 1916, the 
twelve-month period will show 
gross of more than $130,000,000. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. shows 
the biggest increase of chain 
stores, as it has the largest num- 
ber of stores in operation. Up 
to July 1, thirty-six stores were 
opened and fifty more are under 
lease to be, opened by January 1 
next. These will give the com- 
pany 891 stores, the eighty-six 
new stores being the largest in- 
crease in any year. 

Continuing at present rate of 
increase, 1916 sales would be 
$87,843,000. Allowing profits of 
ten cents on the dollar, the 
amount made in 1915, net would 
be $8,784,300. After the preferred 
dividends there’ would remain 
$7,874,000, equivalent to $15.75 a 
share on the $50,000,000 common, 
compared with $13.18 in 1915. 


KRESGE A LEADER IN PER CENT OF 
INCREASE 


In the six months S. S. Kresge 
Co. showed the biggest per cent 
increase in sales of the chain 
stores, and should the increase 
continue at the same rate, sales 
in 1916 will be $26,178,000. Last 
year Kresge earned six cents on 
each dollar’s sales so that net this 
year can be estimated at $1,570,- 
000. After preferred dividends 
there would remain 14.3 per cent 
or 7114 cents a share on the $10,- 
000,000 common of $5 par. This 
_compared with one 34 sarned per 


1916 1915 Inc. % 
ee EE Cee $65,735,793 $53,097,722 $12,638,071 23.80 
PE PL... 37,203,621 32,185,363 5,018,258 15.59 
ORS Re 0 Sar e 11,225,457 8,976,342 2,249,115 25.00 
PECIOED TOTES one occ veces 2,808,364 2,439,518 368,846 14.88 
Acme Tea Company........... 8,774,040 7,149,594 1,624,446 22.72 
*Jewel Tea Company Terre cere 5,163,848 3,302,579 1,861,269 53.00 


*Sales for first twenty-four weeks of the year to June 17. 











The heaviest increase in sites 
stands to the credit of Sears- 
Roebuck Co. The company has 
about 7,000,000 customers in the 
rural districts of the United 
States. Much of its increase has 
been derived from sales of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, al- 





hate on $5,000,000 common, par 
$100, in 1915. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion comes next to Woolworth, 
in the “five and tens” for the 
amount of sales conserved for 
profits. Sales of $5,613,988 in 
1915 resulted in net of $353,196, 




















equal to about 6.8 cents profit on 
the dollar. Should sales con- 
tinue at the present rate of in- 
crease, 1916 would show a busi- 
ness of $6,449,349 and profits of 
$438,556. After paying preferred 
dividends there would remain 
$7.75 a share on the $5,000,000 
common, compared with $6 
earned in 1915. 

Acme Tea Co. is the latest ad- 
dition to the chain-store group 
whose securities are traded in. 
Sales for the calendar year ended 
December 31 last were $15,049,- 
644 and should the present in- 
crease continue, the present year 
will show gross of $18,468,923. 

The Jewel Tea Co. reported 
the biggest per cent of gain of 
the six companies for the period. 
It differs from the others in that 
most of its business is conducted 
by wagon deliveries over given 
routes. The company has about 
seventy retail stores and serves in 
all about 1,000,000 customers. In 
1915 it had sales of $8,184,548 
on which it earned net of $1,124,- 
273, or 17.8 cents on the dollar. 
Continuing at present rate of in- 
crease, sales this year would 
amount to $12,522,358. Profits of 
17.8 cents on the dollar would 
mean net of $2,228,979. After 
paying preferred dividends there 
would remain $16.24 per share on 
the $12,000,000 common. 





Paxtar With Paramount 
Pictures 


H. R. Paxtar, for more than two 
years in charge of the advertising de- 
partment of the International Harves- 
ter Company of America, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago branch 
of the Paramount Picture Company. 





Chicle Company Has House- 
organ 

The American Chicle Company has 

begun the publication of a house-organ 

devoted to the gum business. The new 

publication, which is in the form of a 

newspaper, is called ‘“‘Chicle-Chat,” and 
circulates among jobbers. 


“Home Needlework” Will 
Change Size 


Commencing with the November issue, 
me size of the — Pedant Maga- 

me page wi e enlarged to 
10% x 14% inches. 
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Talk to the Public 
About Your Goods 


By Means of 


Emerson Ad Records 


Project your voice and person- 
ality into the home o our 
prospective customers. Talk to 
them practically face to face. 
Present your proposition in an 
unusual and attractive manner. 
They will give it their closest 
attention, preserve it indefinitely 
and repeat it over and over 
again to their friends. Emerson 
Ad Records 


Play On All Machines 


without extra attachments, ex- 
cept the Edison, on which an 
attachment is required. 

We make records to order with 
your monologue or lecture and 
incorporate with it solo, band, 
orchestra or other musical feat- 
ures which serve as an _insur- 
ance that the record will be pre- 
served and played. 


Send for OurProposition 


if you can use these records in 
lots of 1000 and up. We guar- 
antee the same high quality as 
the Standard Emerson Records. 
No more unique or original 
method of advertising has yet 
been devised—be the first in 
your line of business to adopt 
it—send for the details—they 
will interest you. 


Emerson Phonograph Co. 
Dept. Z 3 West 35th Street, New York 


Mr. George Von Utassy was the 
first to use Emerson Ad Records 
in advertising the Horseless Age. 
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Directory of Britain’s Great 
Advertising Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, 
Scope, Rates, &c. 


Throughout the Entire World 


“THE GRAPHIC” 


IS RECOGNIZED AS THE PREMIER 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


All advertisers of note are represented in its pages. 


THE OBSERVER 


(Founded 1791) 
The Oldest and Leading Sunday Newspaper. 
Certified Net Sales Over 200,000 Weekly 
Advertisements $5.00 per s.c. inch 


22 Tudor Street =- - London 











British Advertisers whose articles appeal to 
the more moneyed classes have long since 
learned to look upon 


“The Sunday Times”’ 


as one of the most valuable of the 
media at their disposal 
SUNDAY TIMES, London, England 
The weekly paper that is read by the business 
man and his wife. ESTABLISHED 1822 





All J Gentlewomen 






THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL 
YTLEWOMEN 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Founded 1901) 

(The Magazine for Collectors, Illustrated) 
1, Duke Street, St. James S. W., London 
The Connoisseur has the largest sale by many 
times that of any similar magazine published 

Advertisement Rate $100 per page 
Specimen copy sent on application, 


LAND & WATER 


The 12-cent Illustrated 
with the largest sale. The thoughtful paper of 
the wealthy. Always on the list of discerning 
advertisers. == aD) OFFICE 
Empire House, Kingsway, London, Eng 





Speci copy of any of the above publications 
aes feller Snieame can be obtained from 
The Dorland Special Agency for British Publi- 
cations, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





How a Mail-order House 
Takes Criticism 


Do you know there is an organized 
campaign being carried on to make 
people believe that it is wrong to buy 
from a mail-order house? Do you 
know that this campaign has been car- 
ried on for years, and that country 
newspapers, big jobbers, small dealers, 
have used every means in their power 
to make mail-order customers believe 
that they are doing something disloyal 
when they buy merchandise from a 
mail-order catalogue? 

Because any attack on the mail-order 
business in general is an attack on The 
Charles William Stores, because any 
attack on The Charles William Stores 
is an attack on everyone connected with 
the organization, “The Mirror,” believes 
you will be interested. 

The reason for these attacks on mail- 
order houses is _ perfectly evident. 
Every retail dealer in a small town re- 
gards the people of that town as his 
customers, and when he sees the mail- 
order house taking these customers 
away from him by giving better values 
and better treatment, he tries to find 
ways to prevent this buying by mail, 
Only, instead of trying to give better 
value than the mail-order house, instead 
of trying to make it worth his cus- 
tomers’ while to buy from him, he 
spends his time lamenting the fact that 
the people of that town are so disloyal. 

The dealers and the jobbers (who 
rely on the dealers for support) usually 
enlist the aid of the country newspapers 
who depend upon the dealers’ advertis- 
ing for their existence. So the country 
editor sits down and writes a 5,000-word 
article on what a wicked thing it is to 
buy from a catalogue, simply because 
you can get more for your money that 


*Wway. 


The best answer to such arguments is 
the simple record of the growth of the 
amount of business done by mail. Our 
own organization here furnishes the 
best possible proof of that kind. 

But there is a part each one of us 
can play in giving the lie to unfair at- 
tacks on the mail-order business. It 
ought to put us on our mettle to know 
there are people looking for a chance 
to criticize us. And it ought to make 
us still more anxious to do things right, 
when we remember that the majority of 
people trust us and are anxious to re- 
tain that faith. As long as_ we give 
our customers good value for their 
money, prompt and courteous service, 
as long as we give them a square deal, 
they are going to believe in us. Each 
one of us has something to do with the 
customer directly or indirectly. If each 
performs his part faithfully and intelli- 
gently we can continue to prove that 


| the mail-order business is helping hun- 
| dreds of thousands of people in their 


daily lives—From “The Mirror,” pub- 
lished by the Charles William Stores, 


| New York. 


| 


Joins P. F. Collier & Son 


Prescott D. Yates has joined the PP. 
motion and publicity department of P. 
F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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perectory of Britain’s Great Advertising 
Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates, &c. 





” THE most fa- 
mous and most 
widely quoted 


humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 
derful power in political and social life,and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 
Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 
London to state and guarantee Net Sale, and 
is so far the only one in its class so to do. 
Advertising rates based on Net Sale, now 
in excess of 150,000. 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, Eng. 


THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group 


Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. 


THE HULTON COMPANY 
* Daily Sketch Building London, England 





THE TATLER 


QUITE THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER. 
THE FAVORITE WITH ALL. 


Price Sixpence 


THE SPHERE 


NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Compare it with any other week by week. 


Price Sixpence 








© 8, “The 


TWO BRITISH 


THE FIELD 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Standard Authority of the World on Sport, 
Travel, the Estate, the Country House and the 
interests of the Country Gentleman. 


is Britain’s two-cent weekly of clean humour, 
pointed satire and clever cartoons,read only by 
influential and refined people. Circulation now 
over 190,000, but rate of $150 per page based on 
guaranteed NET P? AID SAL ES of 150,000 weekly. 





PASSING SHOW” 


Philip Emanuel 
Advt. Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 
94-95 Long Acre 
London, England 


INSTITUTIONS 


THE QUEEN 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Premier Lady’s Newspaper. The recognized 
authority on Social Matters, Fashions, and all the 
interests of the Educated Won.an. 


Offices: .Windsor House, Bream’ 8 Bldgs. .» London, England 


THE ILLUSTRATED | 
LONDON NEWS 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, W. C. 





The Illustrated Sporting 


and Dramatic News 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 


| Offices - - «= 172 Strand, London 








THE SKETCH 


THE GREATEST TRIUMPH IN MODERN 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, London 


The Lady’s Pictorial 


THE LEADING LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER. 


Offices - = = 172 Strand, London 








Specimen copy of any of the above publications with fuller particulars can be obtained 


from The Dorland Special Agency for British Publications, 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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number of copies that it circulates— 


This Is the Supreme Test” 


New England 
Home Daily Newspapers 
and Their Advertising Values 


Let advertisers measure the value of New England Home dailies 
by this standard and they will find that they measure 100 per cent. 


The New England Home Dailies are a part of the life of the 
individuals in each community where they are published. The 
dailies have chronicled the accidents and happenings, the births, 
marriages and deaths, the social, political and religious affairs for 
a generation or more. 


Every day they are a welcome visitor to the homes, and the hold 
they have on the reader is forcibly shown when some accident or 
delinquent carrier makes the delivery fifteen minutes late. 


The hold they have on the reader is also shown by the great 
volume of merchandise that is moved from the merchant’s shelves. 
when he advertises in the dailies, which is well nigh all the time. 


The hold they have on the reader is again shown when a manu- 
facturer of a good product uses these dailies to make a market for 
his product in these local cities. 


These 12 will gladly show to any advertiser the hold they have 
on their readers. Test campaigns can be made in them with profit 
to the advertiser. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, Sande", aEnIDEN. CT., RECORD 

Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 1 1 2963. 

Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000, Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS WATERBURY, CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 20, 021 Daily Circulation 8,783. 

Population 43,697, marr “suburbs 150,000. Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 29, 591. Daily Circulation 20,944 


“The advertising value of a Newspaper is measured entirely by 
the hold of that newspaper on its readers, rather than by the 





Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


Post and 


BRIDGEPORT, ict Telegram 
Daily Circulation 31, 000—A. 


Population 150,000, with =  d 220,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16, 800. 


Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414 


Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000. 





Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT. sw PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9, 957 A Cc. 
Population 22,000, with cas 40,000. 


d 
MANCHESTER, N. H. Leader 
Daily Circulation 27, 705 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., aa 
Daily Circulation "15,2 
Population 89,336, A> “suburbs 100,000. 
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Takes Page to Thank 
Competitors 


The Way Sagless Spring Company, 
Minneapolis, recently ran a trade-paper 

ge ad headed “A Card of Thanks to 

anufacturers of Bed Springs.” The 
text is as follows: 

“We wish to thank competing manu- 
facturers for the meniien endorse- 
ment they give us by attempting to imi- 
tate the ‘ 
adopting our phraseology in description 
and advertising. No manufacturer imi- 
tates a poor thing. Your endorsement is 
helping us to convince the public that 
the Way Sagless is the most perfect 
type of bed spring yet devised. 

“You are helping us switch one hun- 
dred million consumers from the coil 
and link to the Way Sagless—the new- 
est and best bed spring yet made. 

“You have already helped us swell 
our sales to seventy times what they 
were before we launched our campaign. 

“To have produced a new type of bed 
spring of such unique merit that repu- 
table manufacturers seem compelled to 
attempt imitations whose chief merit is 
that they look like the Way Sagless— 
that is an achievement of which we are 
justly proud. 

“Thank you, gentlemen, for ac- 
knowledging that achievement.” 


Changes on New York 
“Herald” 


ay Sagless Spring, and by | 


Frank B. Flaherty, former circula- } 


tion manager, has been made general 
manager of the New York Herald and 
Telegram. Kendall B. Cressy, whom he 
succeeds, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Herald. 


Still Another Talking Machine 


The Knabe-Crystola is the name of a 
new talking machine put on the market 
by the Knabe Bros. Co., piano manu- 
facturer of Cincinnati, Ohio. The new 
line is to be locally advertised in the 
home city in September. 


New Sugar-trade Paper 


Facts About Sugar has begun publi- 
cation in New York as a weekly com- 
mercial sugar-trade journal. It is de- 
voted to American sugar production and 
is published by the Domestic Sugar Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 





Truth in Job-seeking 


“Why did you give up your last posi- 


tion?” “I didn’t give it up, sir; I was | 


fired.” “Oh, in that case, take off your 
hat and coat and go to work. We can 
use a man as honest as you.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


_ The St. Louis Conventions and Pub- 
licity Bureau plans a year of strenuous 
publicity in the interests of St. Louis, 
working in connection with The Busi- 
ness Men’s League. Wm. C. D’Arcy 
heads this committee. 


IF YOU COME 
OUR WAY 


this Summer, we would be get to have 
you drop in and see us. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


has a welcome for every advertising 
man. The EXPRESS is the big paper 
not only of Portland but of the State 
of Maine. 


ORTLAND 


Maine’s Jobbing Center 


111 Warehouses located in 
the city of Portland 
The Summer population of Portland is 
75 per cent greater than normal. A 
Summer campaign in the EXPRESS 
would be profitable. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


“The Most Thriving City in the 
Uv. & A.” 











“The Industrial Capital of New 
England”’ 


“The Essen of America’ 


In our booklet “Bridgeport at a 
Glance’’* are given a few facts, figures 
and photos showing Bridgeport’s re- 
markable growth, its unparalleled pros- 
perity; the great purchasing power of 
its mighty army of workers and some 
reasons why it is the best field in the 
United States for an advertising cam- 
paign. And showing how completely 
the Advertising Field in Bridgeport and 
Fairfield County is Dominated by the 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 


Largest Circulation of any Bridgeport 
paper by many thousands! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago——New York 





*A copy of “Bridgeport at a Glance’”’ 
will be mailed to you upon request. 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 








High Grade Publications 
AND 


Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





e o 
National Advertisers 

Do yousend samples of your products 
through the mails and via express? 

Do you send large catalogs? 

If you do, you will find they can be 
addressed conveniently and economi- 
cally by using GUMMED LABELS IN ROLLS 
perforated for use on a typewriter. 

Ask for our label catalog and book 
of information about gummed labels, 
It is free to readers of Printers’ Ink, 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 





Booklets :: Catalogs 





MANY of America’s prominent 
advertisers and advertising 
agencies like the George Batten Co., 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Frank 
Seaman, Inc., Federal Agency and 
others requiring High Class Work 
USE THE 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 

















Satisfied customers are 
our biggest asset 


Monroe Press 


225 West 39th Street 
N E W Y oR & 


Effective Ads 


—We can set them, and we can prove it 


Day and Night Service 
HURST & HURST CO. 
Typesetters to cAdvertisers & Printers 
145 West 45th Street, New York 








a Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
27 EasT 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





Typographic 





Telephone: 3545 Bryant 
READ conan 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Your printed matter 
is your representative. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 





good Picture 


a ene 


Million Words 


we ARTHUR BRISBANE 
THE STERLING Et ENGRAVING co 
NEW YORK CITY 
Artists - Engravers 
200 WILLIAM ST. om AVE 440 36 ST. 


Ot 














3900 Gaeticy 





WE ARE PREPARED 


To make halftone and color plates on 
ZINC—, the kind that only the expert 
with a magnifying glass or microscope 
could tell apart from Copper. 

There’s a big saving in PRICE,—and 
in the TIME it takes to make them. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


‘“‘PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 





HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 


advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value. Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE -WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pazs't 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Tazas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally - well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON co.” 


THE GILL 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


140 Fifth Ave. New York 


“Che 
Colorplate Engraving Co. 


|. E. Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 434 StNY. 





Quality Color Plates 














CIENTIF 
plait ala 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York | 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLAT ES 














ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 
SAVE the worry in gation your 


electros thro: customs, 
as well as the duty, by having 
Your Canadian Electros made by 
us. Our prices are no higher 
than what you are paying now. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusiisHinc COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Gpens’ 185 Mapison Avenve, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
7 of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gao. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; halt pase, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 


New York, Avucust 3, 1916 











When to A manufacturer 
of our acquaint- 


Launch ance whose line 

the New is an extensive 

Product one, and who is 
among the leaders in his field, has 
had a new product ready for the 
market for more than a year. 
This product is still withheld, and 
he has not even made a formal 
announcement of it to his sales 
force. His reasons for keeping 
it off the market for the present 
form an interesting exhibit of 
sales strategy. 

It sounds paradoxical to say 
that he is waiting for a slackening 
of demand, yet that is just exactly 
what he is doing. His products 
are very largely sold to metal- 
working plants, and as everybody 
knows that branch of industry 
has been rushed to the limit. At 
times he has had orders for twice 
the quantity of his established 
brands that he could supply, and 
with his salesmen it has been not 
so much a question of getting the 
orders as of getting deliveries. 
In brief, like most concerns in his 
field, he has been “oversold.” 
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The established products are 
easy to sell—too easy, in fact. 
The new spécialty would require 
introductory work on the part of 
a sales force which is finding it 
excessively easy to earn commis- 
sions for selling other things. 
Their natural inclination to neg- 
lect the specialty and push the 
regular lines would be difficult— 
if not impossible—to overcome. 
The salesman who tackled the 
specialty would feel all the while 
that he was foregoing the oppor- 
tunity to earn sure commissions 
on the established products. 

Furthermore, the introduction 
of the specialty would be the 
signal for every competitor to 
come forward with a similar 
product. Some of these competi- 
tors, with fewer products in their 
whole line, would have him at a 
disadvantage. They could put 
more concentrated effort behind 
the specialty, and even though it 
might be an inferior imitation, 
they might gain the leadership 
for the time being on that par- 
ticular product. As he puts it: 
“Tt is much harder to wrest trade 
away from an imitation than it is 
to get it in the first place.” 

So he prefers to keep his spe- 
cialty off the market until the sell- 
ing’ resistance on his established 
lines is high enough to give the 
salesmen an incentive to push the 
new product. A strong advertis- 
ing campaign and a vigorous sales 
push will go far toward estab- 
lishing the specialty before com- 
petitors can get into action. As 
a sidelight on the problem of 
launching a new member of a 
family of products, the foregoing 
is worth reading into the record. 


One of the pres- 
Protecting adsy wa 


the Dealer jem; of the 
When the manufacturer 
Price Must whose costs 


have been in- 
Be Raised creased by. the 


raw-material shortage is to avoid 
shouldering the whole of the in- 
crease in price upon the dealet. 
When products are sold at a cus- 
tomary price to the consumer, as 
is the case with almost every ad- 
vertised, trade-marked line, it 1s 
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a very difficult problem. We 
know of several manufacturers 
who are strong enough to stand 
a temporary loss themselves and 
who have kept their prices to 
dealers at the normal figure in the 
face of very marked increases in 
material costs. Not all manufac- 
turers are able to do that, how- 
ever, even though they may be 
willing enough. Only the other 
day Printers’ INK was told by 
a Western merchant doing a busi- 
ness of some $40,000 that he ex- 
pects to see his profits cut in half 
this year as compared with a year 
ago. This profit has been swal- 
lowed up by increased buying 
prices of products which must be 
sold at a stationary selling price. 
Take the case of: collars as a 
typical example. The situation 
has recently been remedied when 
the manufacturers began to ad- 
vertise a price to the consumer of 
fifteen cents straight, or $1.75 per 
dozen. But previous to the time 
when such action became possi- 
ble there had been several small 
increases in the price to dealers 
which made inroads upon their 
profits. The same situation has 
existed in some lines of hosiery 
and other products where an in- 
crease of a few cents per dozen 
in the wholesale price could not 
justify the tacking on of an extra 
nickel apiece to the consumer. 
Unfortunately, it is a condition 
that cannot be entirely avoided, 
but it is possible for the manu- 
facturer to mitigate the difficulty. 
One thing he can do is to en- 
courage, through his dealer and 
consumer advertising, the buying 
of quantities by the consumer. 
The consumer, for instance, may 
be urged to buy his socks by the 
box and his collars by the dozen. 
If he will do this, if he will 
carry the stock instead of paying 
the dealer to carry it, the dealer 
will be materially helped. It 
would release capital that could 
be put into other lines. It would 
enable him to carry greatly re- 
duced stocks and turn his capital 
that many times more. In. this 
way his annual net profit would 
greater, even if his profit per 
sale was less- 
One of the fundamentals of 
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merchandising which so few ad- 
vertising men seem to appreciate 
is that $100 invested in five lines 
offers a dealer five times the op- 
portunity to sell a customer as 
$100 invested in only one line. It 
is on his turns that the dealer 
makes his money, and the manu- 
facturers with the real interests 
of the dealer at heart are making 
every effort to induce him to keep 
his stocks down to the lowest 
point during the present crisis. 


Advertising Advertising and 


skilful  sales-ef- 
Swells Profits fort, properly co- 


by Speeding ordinated, some- 
the Turnover times produce 
very striking permanent results. 

One of the Liggett stores, com- 
paring a four-month period in 
1915 with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1916, reports increased 
sales of approximately 9.30 per 
cent with net profits 57 per cent 
greater. 

Clearly this indicates that the 
gross margin on the additional 
volume was all net velvet, due to 
the speeding up of turnover 
without additional expense. An 
agency which can be made to 
more than double the profits on 
a sales-increase of less than 10 
per cent must arrest the serious 
attention of any student of distri- 
bution; and this example of ac- 
complishment amply demonstrates 
the contention that advertising 
has unlimited possibilities. 


Is Advertising, we 


Advertising #%¢ told, is in 


‘6 xm danger of being 
Overdone’’: overdone. The 
argument runs 


something like 
this: The multiplicity of appeals 
is gradually dulling the edge of 
the public responsiveness. With a 


thousand different advertisers 
clamoring for his notice, the 
buyer can listen attentively to 


none of them. He cannot read a 
newspaper or a magazine without 
having somebody’s goods thrust 
upon his attention. He cannot 
take a journey, or walk the 
streets, or go to the theatre, or 


enter a store—he cannot even 
look out of his office window 
without seeing advertisements. 
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The advertiser even invades his 
home by stuffing his letter-box 
full of circulars and littering up 
his lawn with handbills. Where 
will it end? If the process of re- 
duplication continues, will not the 
consumer become practically un- 
conscious of advertising appeals, 
just as he becomes oblivious to 
the confused noises of the city 
streets? 

So runs the argument, which is 
worthy of the respect which is 
always due to venerable old age. 
For it is a very old argument. 
It was first advanced by one Mal- 
thus who proved with mathemati- 
cal precision that the human race 
would shortly increase to the 
point where the food supply 
would no longer go around. It 
was produced again at divers and 
sundry times when the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery 
threatened to throw everybody 
out of work. It has been adapted 
to fit pretty nearly every great 
improvement in conditions which 
has oecurred in the past 200 years, 
and advertising is no exception. 

Advertising might conceivably 
lose its effectiveness if advertis- 
ing technique remained stationary 
while the process of reduplication 
was going on, just as the human 
race might have starved to death 
if improved methods of agricul- 
ture had not increased the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. But the ar- 
gument ignores the fact that ad- 
vertising technique is improving, 
quite as fast, we think, as the ad- 
vertising is increasing in volume. 
Better copy, better processes of 
printing, better layouts, better un- 
derstanding of mental processes, 
better knowledge of the market, 
better co-operation between ad- 
vertising and sales activities—all 
of those things, combined with a 
better understanding of advertis- 
ing on the part of the public and 
the constantly rising standard of 
honesty in advertising, are help- 
ing to counteract any tendency of 
advertising to become common- 
place. That fact can be demon- 
strated by anyone who will take 
the trouble to compare the ad- 
vertising pages of ten years ago 
with those in current publications. 

The opportunities for the new 


advertiser are probably better to- 
day than at any time in the past, 
but he cannot hope to succeed 
with the haphazard methods of 
yesterday. He needs the sound- 
est and most competent advice on 
the preparation of copy and the 
choice of mediums if he is to de- 
liver a clear and intelligible mes- 
sage. If he is to be heard and 
understood amid the thousands 
of competing appeals, his copy 
must measure up to present-day 
standards. It is not necessary to 
splurge in big spaces, nor to at- 
tempt to cover all possible mar- 
kets at once; but it is essential 
that whatever is done shall be 
done well. The re@uplication of 
advertising appeals is not likely 
to reduce the power of advertis- 
ing, but it is pretty certain to 
eliminate the careless and inef- 
ficient advertiser. 





A manufacturer 
— of fibre milk- 


containers, who 

Company plainly brands 
his goods, found that one of his 
customers had recurrent trouble 
with the health authorities be- 
cause his milk carried too high a 
percentage of bacteria. A friendly 


.Suggestion that, in his own inter- 


est, the trouble be remedied failed 
of effect on the customer. There- 
upon, the manufacturer cut off the 
customer’s supply. 

Maybe there was some public 
Spirit about the course taken. It 
is always pleasing to think. so. 
But, aside from all such consid- 
erations, the important work-a- 
day point is, first, that the manu- 
facturer endeavored to be his 
brother’s keeper purely as a mat- 
ter of good business; and, second, 
realized that, inasmuch as the con- 
tainer bearing his name and trade- 
mark inevitably would be asso- 
ciated with the condemned com- 
modity, it was vital that, brother 
or-no brother, he avoid even the 
appearance of evil. 

It’s as unprofitable to be caught 
in bad company in business as in 
society. The more nearly the de- 
mands of self-interest and of self- 
respect coincide, the better bust- 
ness will be. 
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HOUSEWIVES LEAGUE 
MAGAZINE, Inc., announces— 





MRS. JULIAN HEATH 


Supervising Editor 
Founder and President 
National Housewives 

League 


GUARANTEED CIRCU- 
LATION REBATE 


Allterm contracts for ad- 
vertising at the rates here 
announced--are on com- 
pletion--subject to a PRO 
RATA CASH REBATE-- 
for any failure--shown by 
an approved certified audit 
~to average monthly- 
50,000 circulation 


OFFICIAL 
EXAMINATION AND 
ANALYSIS 


Products to be advertised 
are subject to a satisfac- 
tory examination and 
analysis—at our expense,- 
and approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Na- 
tional Housewives League 


rd 


Ain 


The removal of its offices 
to the headquarters of 
National Housewives 
League, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. 


The increase in size of the 
Housewives League Mag- 
azine to pages 9 x 12 inches. 
Type space, 7x 10,*; inches, 429 
agate lines, three columns, 2} 
inches wide, 143 lines in length. 
Subscription price, $1.50 per 
year. 


Advertising Rates—effect- 
ive August 15th, 1916— 


One Page (3: columns) $195.00 
Two-Thirds Page (2 col.) 130.00 


One-Third Page (l1col.) 65.00 
2nd and 3rd covers 240.00 
4th cover (twocolors) 300.00 


All spaces less than one column 
50 cents per agate line. 


The present advertising 
rates will be accorded all 
advertisers—to and includ- 
ing the issue of September, 
1917, whose orders are on file, 
or are received by September 
15, 1916, provided space there- 
on is used in or prior to the 
Cctober 1916 issue. 


September forms close August 15th 


Housewives League Magazine, Inc 
25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
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In Europe 


My Mission is to meet British Ad- 
vertising Men. To come in con- 
tact with interesting Personalities. 
To gather Ideas. To exchange 
opinions. To broaden my Vision. 
To increase my efficiency as a 
Creative Copy Writer. Also to 
see America from afar off! To 
acquire a_ right perspective of 
American Advertising. 


I carry with me commissions to 
investigate, in a cursory sort of 
way, market conditions for several 
large American Advertisers. I 
will only be too glad to be of any 
service whatsoever to other repu- 
table Advertisers. 


Address “Myron T.,” care John 
Hart, “London Opinion,’ Chandos 
St., Strand, London, W. C. 


MYRON TOWNSEND 








Waste Not, Want Not 


Many an article in PRINTERS’ 
INK covers in a few pages or 
paragraphs some vital busi- 
ness principles that have 
taken brainy men a lifetime 
to bring to light. 


Is it wisdom to cast aside 
such valuable information, 
once read, or is it better to 
husband it against the day 
when you may need certain 
articles above all others, to 
carry some point, or to guide 
you or restrain you in some 
radical move ? 


In other words, do you keep 
your copies of PRINTERS’ INK 


for reference ? 
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Renewed Effort to Pro- 
tect Original Designs 


Manufacturers Line Up For and 
Against Bill Now Before Con- 
gress to Protect Designs of 
Their Products—Why Some of 
Them Are Lukewarm to the 
Proposed Bill : 


HE cause of advertising will 
be furthered, so it is claimed, 
in the event that American manu- 
facturers are given adequate pro- 
tection under the law for their 
original designs (as applied to 
manufactured products). If this 
be so, then should many readers 
of Printers’ INK feel keen inter- 
est in the outcome of an effort 
now being made to render the 
registration of designs as simple 
as the registration of trade-marks, 
The agitation is but the renewal 
of an old effort, chronicled from 
time to time in these columns. 
The significance of the present sit- 
uation, however, is that it presents 
the outcome of the first consistent 
attempt to harmonize the interests 
of all producers who must rely 
for prestige upon form or design, 
as well as upon quality of material 
and workmanship. 

Guided by the sentiments ex- 
pressed at public hearings this 
year by creative manufacturers 
and repair manufacturers, Con- 
gressman Morrison, chairman of 
the Committee on Patents of the 
House of Representatives, has 
drawn and‘ introduced a bill 
(H. R. 14666), which is supposed 
to meet the issue to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody concerned. Al- 
ready there are murmurings to 
the effect that some repair manu- 
facturers who thought that they 
could accept such a compromise 
are not so well pleased now that 
they see the proposal in cold type, 
but the important point is that in- 
fluential members of the Patent 
Committee at Washington, having 
made every concession in fe- 
drafting the bill, have no patience 
with this renewed fault-finding, 
and say that they will now make 
determined effort to get the meas- 
ure through Congress without fur- 
ther concessions. 
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Publishers of fashion journals 
have been dubious with respect to 
a system: of design registration 
lest it curb the illustration of 
styles in dress, etc. For their 
benefit has been inserted a clause: 
“No registration hereunder shall 
limit the right of anyone to make, 
sell or use, or illustrate in any 
publication, articles of manufac- 
ture of any fashion, or patterns 
thereof, which are not substantial 
copies or imitations of the specific 
design registered. The term ‘fash- 
ion’ shall mean the prevailing 
mode in things subject to change 
in style, and not the design of 
any special thing.” Finally, it is 
stipulated that registration under 
the Act shall not constitute a 
waiver or abandonment of any 
trade-mark rights in the designs 
registered. 


NOVEL DESIGNS OF SHOES, AS AN 
EXAMPLE 


Manufacturers who have re- 
cently written to Washington en- 
dorsing the new guise of this 
project for the registration of de- 
signs include the Whiting Manu- 
facturing Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 
burgh; Cheney Brothers of South 
Manchester, Conn.; etc. Interests 
not represented in the 
agitation for the registration of 
designs are also moving in the 
direction of inclusion in the bene- 
fits of the system. For example, 
James H. Stone of Boston, edi- 
tor of the Shoe Retailer, recently 
wrote to Chairman Morrison ask- 
ing whether the word “apparel,” 
as used in the new bill, would em- 
brace footwear. Said he: “You 
doubtless have observed the really 
wonderful designs (in our trade 
we call them patterns) in women’s 
footwear. Of course, some are 
very bizarre, but large numbers of 
them are very refined ideas, orig- 
inated by real artists in our craft. 
When these men introduce a new 
style (or pattern) every other 
manufacturer does his best to 
copy it in his particular grade, if 
the model happens to strike the 
fancy of the public. The manufac- 
turer who has the ability to create 
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f “Built ona 
{ a Business Basis’’ 
The 
NEW YORK 


DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION 
COMPANY 


Merchandise IIlustrations 


23-25 East Twenty-sixth Street 
New York City 














You 
Can 
Use 
Those 


Movie 


Films 


What are you 
doing with 
your adver- 
tising films ? 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
tures. 
And it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 

This machine is an unusual dealer 
help. Put it to work in windows, 
offices or store aisles. 


W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO., Inc. 


331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 









































































new styles in footwear has been 
unable to protect his styles.” 

Practical advertising men may 
be especially interested in one 
form of opposition to design 
registration that seems to have 
cropped up only since the intro- 
duction of the new Morrison bill, 
which specifically mentions as one 
of the classes of products to be 
protected: “Type faces, electro- 
types, borders, ornaments, dies, 
and cuts of all kinds intended for 
printing, lithographing, or other 
use in the graphic arts.” The op- 
position has come most conspicu- 
ously from the Thompson Type 
Machine Company, of Chicago, 
which, aside from registering its 
own protest, has appealed to pub- 
lishers of newspapers to write to 
their respective congressmen “pro- 
testing against the proposed legis- 
lation.” 

John S. Thompson, of this com- 
pany, in a letter forwarded to 
Washington, declares: “The Pat- 
ent Office has always given design- 
ers of original type faces ample 
protection in the past, and there is 
no necessity for the present bill, 
which is intended to crush the 
manufacturer of type-casting ma- 
chines and prevent users of them 
from getting new type faces. The 
Patent Office has in the past re- 
fused to issue patents on many 
type faces for which application 
was made for the patent on the 
ground that they disclosed noth- 
ing new or original, but were 
merely composites of various old 
designs. The typefounders are 
now attempting to secure patents, 
however, on such faces, and un- 
less our users stand by us the use- 
fulness of “our machines will be 
correspondingly curtailed.” 


WOULD MANUFACTURERS’ ELECTROS 
BE EMBARRASS-NG? 


Louis T. Golding, publisher of 
the News-Press, of St. Joseph, 


Mo., has written to Washington - 


expressing misgivings on this same 
score. Says he: “I fear that if 
this legislation were passed, pub- 
lishers would be exposed to injury 
through their innocent use of type 
faces which have been copyrighted. 
As you are probably aware, a 
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large portion of the advertising in 
the country is done through the 
medium of electrotype or stereo- 
type plates, which are reproduc- 
tions of type matter and illustra- 
tions set up at one point and dis- 
tributed through these reproduc- 
tions to many newspapers. Prac- 
tically all of the so-called ‘foreign’ 
or ‘general’ advertising which coy- 
ers clothing, foodstuffs, medi- 
cines, automobiles, etc., is done in 
this manner. A publisher will re- 
ceive an electrotype plate from an 
advertising agency with instruc- 
tions to publish the same, and it is 
quite possible that that plate might 
contain copyrighted type faces, 
which were improperly used by the 
printer that set up the type from 
which the electrotype was made. 
It would be an impossibility for 
the publisher to protect himself in 
such cases, and yet he might be 
exposed to the pains and penalties 
of a restrictive law.” 

In support of the claim that the 
cause of advertising will be helped 
far more than it can possibly be 
harmed by the passage of the Mor- 
rison bill, champions of this side 
of the question are citing one par- 
agraph in a letter recently sent to 
the chairman of the Patent Com- 
mittee by Francis J. Torrance, 


- vice-president of the Standard 


Sanitary Manufacturing Company. 
Says the Standard executive: “We 
have spent several millions of dol- 
lars during the past twenty-five 
years in advertising trade-marked 
and special designs of goods. One 
of the greatest drawbacks to the 
sale of such goods has been the 
attempted substitution on the part 
of unscrupulous dealers, where 
our designs and brands were spec- 
ified by the architect, or asked for 
by the owner. We consider the 
bill in question to be fair and just 
to the public, as well as to the 
manufacturers and dealers im 
trade-marked and_ specially de- 
signed goods.” 

The new bill, which provides for 
the registration of a design for 
three years for $1, for ten years 
for $10, or for twenty years for 
$30, enumerates in detail the “man- 
ufactured products” that may be 
registered under the Act, and it 1s 
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worthy of note that Class Eleven 
is to comprise “pictorial and ad- 
vertising designs, including forms, 
post-cards and other commercial 
prints, lithographs, and so forth, 
not registerable under the Copy- 
right Act.” Class Ten may also 
enlist the attention of advertisers, 
inasmuch as it comprises “Pack- 
ages, including bottles, jars and 
other containers.” Still other prod- 
ucts that are enumerated as eli- 
gible for design registration are 
machines, stoves, ranges, vehicles, 
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furniture of all kinds, clocks, jew- 
elry, art goods, lamps and lighting 
fixtures, buttons, buckles, apparel, 
etc. 


Soldier’s Tobacco Kit 

The American Tobacco Company has 
placed on the market a ‘“Soldier’s 
‘Bull’ Durham Kit,” especially con- 
trived for the American troops now on 
the Mexican border. It consists of a 
red, white and blue carton, containing 
four 5-cent packages of Durham _ smok- 
ing tobacco and one book of Riz la 
Croix cigarette papers, priced at twenty- 
five cents. 





textiles, floor and wall coverings, 











Printing Papers 
of ¥xcellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 





























Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 


The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 


winners. A Dry Town doing Biz Business. People have money to spend. 


Drockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a page of want advertisements. 
ading general advertisers use it 


Paper. 


Best 
























































































































Sah aaah OEE 


The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ET in the middle of a page and 

entirely surrounded by white 
space, the Schoolmaster ran across 
the following piece of copy: 





PAID. This space (full 
page) is paid for by the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
just to get rid of the per- 
sistent solicitor, Edward R. 
Ford, of the Grand Rapids 
Furnitwre Record. The seven 
Kroehler factories are twelve 
weeks behind on orders. 











Evidently the implied challenge 
was too much for the Record’s 
advertising manager to resist, for 
the opposite page contains this: 

“Aw, Mr. Kroehler—Now. 

“When you wrote the adver- 
tisement on page forty-six you 
put something over, didn’t you? 
We'll admit it was clever stuff— 
but why pick on friend Ford? 
You know you believe that the 
wrong time to stop advertising is 
when you are iull up with busi- 
ness. Who was it that said ‘Only 
the savage stops cultivating his 
crops when his belly is full’? 
Why are you advertising this 
time? To get rid of Mr. Ford! 
Oh, no, Mr. Kroehler—you can’t 
put ‘that over. Even ‘Bet-you-a- 
million’ Gates never threw away 
good money to get rid of a solici- 
tor, much less a farsighted chap 
like you. No—the truth is, Mr. 
Kroehler, that you knew this ad- 
vertisement would cause _ talk. 
Isn’t it? And we are talking! 
Well—we challenge you to a duel 
—a debate. 

“We'll take the side which af- 
firms that your advertising in 
the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record is highly valuable to you 
for the sake of your future, in 
spite of being oversold. You use 
your advertising space for the 
other side of the argument. If 
you are game, come on.” 





“Just what is the automatic shut- 
ter?” The customer, in a drug- 
store that features cameras and 
photographic supplies, was exam- 
ining a $27.50 Kodak. that could 
be bought, equipped with an auto- 
matic shutter, at an advance of 
$5. At least, that was the infor- 
mation conveyed by the manufac- 
turer’s booklet. 

* * * 

The clerk was caught off the 
base, but he responded nervily: 
“It has something to do with quick 
exposures.” 

“Of course,” replied the cus- 
tomer, “but I see that the camera, 
equipped just as it is now, gives 
me a variety of snaps. I want to 
know what else the automatic 
shutter will give me. I am willing 
to pay $5 for the extra feature, if 
I can see that it is worth $5.” 

Whereupon fhe clerk took the 
camera, and the catalogue in hand 
and did his best, but his best was 
so poor that the customer con- 
cluded to try another store. He 
ran into about the same situation 
at the second store, and it was not 
until a call had been made on a 
larger dealer in photographic sup- 
plies that the matter was made 
clear. 

x ok Ok 

It was with the hope of pre- 
venting such inefficient salesman- 
ship at the retail-counter that the 
Eastman Kodak Company, more 
than a year ago, began the publica- 
tion of a new house-organ to be 
devoted entirely to the retail sales 
clerk. The Eastman company re- 
alized what many national adver- 
tisers are beginning to see now- 
adays—that the best publicity may 
be nullified by crude work when 
the prospective buyer stands finally 
before the sales clerk. 

The Eastman company was at 
that time publishing four house- 
organs. One was “Studio,” a little 
magazine sent every month to 
every professional photographer 
in the United States. Another was 
“Kodakery,” sent for one year, 
without charge to anyone pur- 
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chasing an amateur camera, pro- 
vided such purchaser filled out a 
“subscription blank” that accom- 
panied each camera. The purpose 
of this particular house-organ was 
and is to help people over the 
rough spots in the first year of 
their photographic endeavors. A 
third Kodak publication was the 
“Photographic Digest,” a journal 
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going to professional photog- 
raphers through certain  stock- 
houses. That was issued in nine 
different editions, each containing 
some local advertising and usually 
some local reading matter. The 
fourth Kodak publication was one 
that its publishers called “The 
Kodak Trade Circular.” Speak- 
ing of that, L. B. Jones, advertis- 
























And the Lady? 


If there is a lady—and a home with, perhaps, “kiddies’—the little 
mother might like to have Goop HEALTH for what it teaches about chil- 
dren’s ills and ails; their care in health and sickness, what they should 
eat, how they should be dressed, and all about proper arrangement of 






their hours for play and rest and sleep and study. Mothers, you know, 
are greatly interested in such matters, and Goop HEALTH is yours at 


home for the asking, if you are a “man who decides’ 


investments. Write me about it. 


’ about advertising 





Advertisi 1808 W. Main S 
averting (QOD HEALTH bitte cee Mak 














Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


for one of the big monthly agricultural 
publications—a man who can produce. 
One who knows the farm field, and has 
succeeded. Live, forceful, aggressive. 
Give age, education, experience, and 
salary expected in first letter. Position 
must be filled quickly. 
“R.W.” Box 499, care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Address 




















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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AMERICAN MOTORIST 





Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Actual bona fide paid-in-advance sub- 
scription exceeds that of any motoring 


magazine. 55,000 monthly circulation 
guaranteed. Main Office: 
RIGGS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Member Audit Barean of Cireulations 
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Let us show you lantern slides 
an iff " 
Samples on request. 
Columbia Slide Co. 
21S. Fifth Ave. Chicago 








3 THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 
Don’t overlook the field covered 
by the leading monthly law 
magazine. 

It will carry your message to 
rated men with buying power. 





Forms close August | Oth for September issue. 


The Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Army and Navy Folks 


are intelligent and dis- 
criminating purchasers 


The Army2"4 Navy Journal 


“The Newspaper of the Services”’ 


kas for 53 years reached these people 
more intimately and effectively than 
any general publication. 

The total annual pay of the 200,000 
U.S. Army and Navy officers, enlisted 
men and their families is over 
$200,000,000. 

Ask for further particulars. 


20 VESEY STREET 
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of 
| Kodak Company, said: 

“For fifteen years we had pub- 
| lished the ‘Kodak Trade Circular’ 
and printed in it some articles 
along the line of those we are now 


ing manager Eastman 


publishing in our fifth house- 


| organ, ‘The Kodak Salesman,’ But 
| in the ‘Kodak Trade Circular’ we 
| were obliged to quote discounts, 
| and we found that many dealers 


object to having their salespeople 
know what the goods cost. Per- 
sonally, I think that this is a mis- 
take on the part of the dealers, 
Nevertheless, it was a condition 
that existed and one that we had 
to meet. We decided, therefore, 
to get out a separate publication 
in which no wholesale prices would 
be quoted and in which we could 
talk about the goods and their 
selling points and, incidentally, 


| give some general preachments on 


| salesmanship. 
* 


| dealers 


* 


“We announced our plan to our 
before putting the new 


| publication out, and eighty-five per 
| cent of them responded favorably 
_ with the home addresses of their 


clerks. We send one copy to each 


| dealer; additional copies to home 
| addresses only on request. A deal- 


er in our goods, as you may know, 


-means some merchant who is actu- 


ally and actively handling the stuff. 
As we do not sell through jobbers, 
we know whether or not a man ts 


| really and truly a dealer. 


| sults, 


“Our first edition of the ‘Kodak 
Salesman’ was 17,000. The issues 
have climbed to the present dis- 
tribution of 25,500. 

“Tt is pretty hard to point the 
finger at definite and tangible re- 
but we believe that the 


| ‘Kodak Salesman’ is doing us 4 


lot of good and are encouraged 
to continue its work. During the 
first year we received many sug- 


| gestions and kindly criticisms, also 


many good stories of salesman- 
ship and photographs of window 


| displays.” 





| 


* * 


A farmer had written to his 
Congressman for some favor. 
The Congressman’s — secretary 
wrote that the request would 
have “careful consideration.” 


NEW YORK ' This expression is a common 
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W.A.LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., TORONTO, CAN. 





one, and is supposed to convey 
a favorable impression. “But,” 
said Mr. Farmer, “these cold, 
formal ‘careful consideration’ 
letters that say nothing are 
simply like a slap in the face.” 
No doubt we are all too formally 
polite. If we would just say 
what we are going to do in a 
more natural way, almost as if 
we were talking, the effect of 
our letters would be consider- 
ably better. Letter writing can 
hardly be as informal as oral 
conversation, and the School- 
master is not of the opinion that 
it should be, but most of us 


could come closer to the real 
conversational style of corre- 
spondence with profit. 

* ok * 
Nobody expects that any 


newspaper, no matter how pop- 
ular, is read by everybody in 
its town, nor does any one ex- 
pect a class publication to reach 
all of the worth-while people 
in the class at which it aims. 
To claim 100 per cent efficiency 
is to invite distrust. Most ad- 
vertisers would be well satis- 
fied to have any publication 
reach half of the readers of a 
particular community, or half 
of the worth-while people in a 
given classification. “Nearly 
everybody reads the Bugle” is 
better than “Everybody reads 
the Bugle.’ Exact percentages 
are even better. 








starting new business, abun- 
dant capital and splendid account 
connections desires to engage 
high-grade rate man and first- 
class accountant and office 
manager. Give full particulars in 
confidence. Box 101, care of P. I. 





Accurate, Complete, Indepen- 
dent Data about 


CANADA 


LYDIATT’S BOOK contains a vast amount of 
information of immense value to advertisers. 
Third year published—independent of any 
agency or publisher. Trade statistics adv. 
rates, circulations, etc. $2 buys it. Get it from 
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An unusual opening for a high-grade 
systematic methodical agency office 
manager. If he understands rates and 
has financial and accounting ability, 
so much the better. A great big 
chance for a man who can fill first 
place in that line of work. 
Box 102, care of Printers’ Ink. 














PAUL BROW 


COMMERCIAL 
fe yoex, 


mM 904 
SHONE 7732 MADISON &Q. 















LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation” 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 

















Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 


PRODUCERS OF 


Educational, Industrial 


and Scientific Films 
Write for our synopsis on dis- 
tributiug industrial pictures 
Ask the International Paper Co. 
about the film we made for them. 

















PREMIUMS 


Manufacturers, Publishers, Sales 
Promoters, Advertising Agencies, 
can secure a premium for every 
need by writing International 
Premium Headquarters - - - 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Premium and Advertising Specialties 
1606 Heyworth Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Classified Advertisements 





for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 





cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m 

















BALLOONS 


Ask AMERICAN BALLOON Co., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING 





BOOKLETS 





Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), | 42 So. 3rd St., 9 wae! Pa. 








FOR SALE 
FOR SALE AT ‘OST— 
25,000 MAIL ORDER N AMES ON 
ONE-PIECE ADDRESSOGRAPH 
PLATES. BOX 570, PRINTERS’ 
INK. 








LETTER WRITERS 


FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 


We know how to make letters PLANT 
their thought-seeds in the prospect’s 
mind, so he can’t forget you—so they’ll 
sprout into orders. 

It costs you less in the end to send out 
circular letters that DO THE WORK 
than to prejudice your case with “semi- 
effective” letters. 

Most likely we can strengthen your 
present letters. Put us to the test— 
put your letters to the test. We have 
a nation-wide reputation for effective 
work, 

Prices: One letter, $15; set of three, 
$36; set of six, $60; set of twelve, $100. 
Our business platform: No check is 
welcome unless the client’s good will 
goes with it. 


Business Men’s Advertising Service, Inc. 
37 E. 28th St. New York City 


HELP Warnes 











Wanted—Aggressive assistant ita r 
for printing department, able to do esti- 
mating. References required. Apply 


STEINMAN & FOLTZ, LANCASTER, 
PA. 





Solicitors, young men for a live trade 
paper in a productive field. Drawing ac- 
count and commission arrangement, Ex. 
perience not essential. Box 571, PX 


Strong esiatil and copy man 


will be paid well for part time in help- 
ing get a campaign in shape. Conf- 
dential. _Box 584, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
In advertising agency. Capable man 
with ideas for immediate connection. 
State age, experience and training. Box 
590, Printers’ Ink. 








Aggressive, American export publication, 
circulated entirely in foreign markets, 
wants adve rtising and service salesman 
for New York City. Commission basis. 
Give particulars concerning  qualifica- 
tions. Export. Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 





Chere is a real copy opportunity with 
a Philadelphia agency for a man who is 
willing to demonstrate his ability before 


.expecting to dig very deeply into the 


treasury. Tell your whole story when 
you write and don’t lay it on too thick. 
Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Large Rochester manufac- 
turer wants educated young man or 
woman, who can write exceptionally 
good, clear English, about office appli- 
ances. Send full particulars, photo, and 
samples. Mention salary. Address Box 
573, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
A PRACTICAL WRITER 


An opportunity is open for a 
man qualified as a writer who 
is familiar with practice in 
plumbing, steamfitting and 
sheet metal shops and with 
engineering problems and 
methods of solution that are 
met in every day work. Give 
training, experience and com- 
pensation desired. Address 
Box 556, care of P. I. 
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SOLICITOR WANTED 
With acquaintance among agencies and 
national advertisers, to take charge of 
advertising of list of magazines. Refer- 
ences. Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
An excellent opportunity for a young 
man about twenty-five years of age with 
retail experience. Must be able to write 
copy for a high grade Specialty Store 
in New York State. State age, experi- 
ence, past employers and salary desired. 
Address Box 574, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT 
SPACE BUYER 


Advertising agency has opening for a 
young man of 25 and over. Must know 
how to figure and have some knowledge 
of newspaper situations in various cities. 


Give full particulars as to age, refer- 
ences, experience and salary. Box 575, 
Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


A Copy - Writer and Service - Man 


has samples to show, and an interesting 
story to tell you of actual resulis 
achieved. Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 








hwrtising Solicitor, clean cut, affable 
and well educated, seeks position in 
New York City with high-class publica- 
tion; 5 years with large trade journals; 
salary secondary to opportunity. Box 
580, Printers’ Ink. 





MASTER CORRESPONDENT 
The best letter writer in New York 
will give all or part time to any live 
firm with a real service or product to 
promote. Terms in proportion to time 
required. Write Box 587, c/o P. I. 





Advertising Manager, daily newspaper, 
city of 50,000, university graduate, suc- 
cessful copy writer and sales promoter, 
desires connection with advertising de- 
partment of organization in Middle 
West. References, complete history, sam- 
ples of copy furnished gladly. Age 25, 
married. Available September 1. Box 
572, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


of well known national advertiser de- 
sires a change. Experienced in book- 
let, leaflet, magazine and newspaper 
work. Coula not hold present job if 





not a live copy writer and capable or- 
Sanizer. Age twenty-nine, college grad- 
uate, married. Moderate salary to start 
and will go anywhere if opportunity is a 
real one. Send for samples of work. 
Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 
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ALL ROUND AD ARTIST 
Good original illustrator handling vari- 
ous mediums. Five years’ connection 
with magazines. Part or full time. Box 
546, Printers’ Ink. 





I want to connect with a live advertis- 
ing agency or a mercantile house in 
one of their business departments as as- 
sistant or secretary to executive. Amer- 
ican, 28, eleven years’ business experi- 
ence, accountant, stenographer, and all- 


around office man. A-1 corre- 
spondent, well versed in __ secreta- 
rial duties and capable of handling 
large amount of detail. Possess 
tact and executive adibity. Box 585, 


Printers’ Ink. 


I am handling sales force from Maine 
to California, doing direct-by-mail-sales 
work, am advertising manager for large 
corporation, experienced house organ 
man, write booklets, folders and adver- 
tising stories. Successful correspondent 
and sales “‘letterist.” Don’t claim to 
know it all, but have a record of suc- 
cess and hard work to point to. Mar 
ried, 33. Can you use me? Box 560. 
Printers’ Ink. 





Rarely Balanced Training 
Seven years’ New York experience with 
trade publication, mail order house, dis- 
play advertising company, service office, 
and (now) employers’ asscciation; plus 
college education. I purpose investing 
the active years remaining at 31 with 
some one enterprise requiring a man 
chiefly interested in the “direct mail’’ 
end. Married. Salary $2,600. <Ad- 
dress Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
he interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circulars and terms. 


Dr. $2.00 Cr. $10,000 


This is the way the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. says the 
account with PRINTERS’ INK 
would stand on their books, 
if we charged actual value 
for ideas rendered. 

And this particular item is 
only a few weeks old, taking 
no account of previous years. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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There Is No 


Stopping Place 


To the true American 
manufacturer there is no 
stopping place. 


There is no place to rest 
your oars. 


' There is no time when 
you can settle back and 
say, ‘“‘I have gone far 
enough.”’ 


You’ve either got to 
keep on going forward, or 
someone else will pass you 
and reap rewards that 
should be yours. 


New plans should go in 
operation now that will 
bear fruit a year from now, 
five years from now. 


But those plans must be 
based on facts, not guess- 
work. 


They must be plans that 
will give you big returns at 
reasonable expense. 


They must be tested, 
proven plans, not plans 
picked up at random. 


A new book published by 
The Chicago Tribune will 
help you very much in 
choosing the right plans. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ WINNING 
A GREAT MARKET ON 
FACTS” and will be sent 
you free if you write for it 
on your letterhead. 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation over }350,000 


600,000 
Sunday 


306;606 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations , 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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